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OZARK MOUNTAIN ROUTE 

















TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 





FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


AleX. HiltOM, Generat passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ADVANTAGES OF OAKLAND HARBOR 


TO COMMERCE 


Ships and cars meet at its water front. 

It is perfectly land-locked. 

Its watersare never ruffled by severest storms. 

It is the only section of San Francisco bay 
where vessels can be moored in absolute secur- 
ity in any weather, with the wind from any 
quarter. 

Vessels can enter, discharge cargo and depart 
in any condition of weather in perfect safety. 

Its area is large enough to accommodate the 
commerce of the Nation without overcrowding. 

It contains no obstruction to navigation by 
vessels of any tonnage, except such as is re- 
movable by ordinary dredging. 

It isan ideal harbor for ship-building, repair- 
ing and dry docks, and should rival the Clyde in 
this particular industry, for its entrance is only 
six miles from the open sea, and the channel is 
almost straight for its entire length, whereas 
the city of Glasgow on the Clyde is twenty-one 
miles from open water, and has eighteen miles 
of a narrow, crooked and shifting channel. 





The total tonnage of freight passing through 
the jetty channel of Oakland harbor in 1899, not 
including Long Wharf, amounting to 3,373,112 
tons, compares favorably with the total tonnage 
handled the same year in San Francisco, which 
amounted to 5,886,608 tons. 

Oakland harbor has the largest yards for the 
building of wooden ships on San Francisco bay. 

These shipyards are turning out yearly an 
aggregate tonnage to engage in commerce larger 
than all other shipyards on the shores of San 
Francisco bay combined. 

The only marine railway dry dock in San 
Francisco bay, for repairing and cleaning large 
ships, is in Oakland harbor. 

Plants for the construction of steel ships are 
among the early probabilities. 

The largest wooden sailing vessels ever built 
on the shores of San Francisco bay have been 
launched from Oakland shipyards. 

The traffic by sail and steam vessels is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 tons and by the ferries 
Over 500,000 tons a year. 





HOTEL METROPOLE 


R.M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. 


RESIDENTIAL AND TRANsIENT HOTEL 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





Woodward, Watson & Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE 


903 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


E. J. STEWART 


J. J. MCCONNELL 


E. J. STEWART & CO. 
THE HOUSE RENTERS 


DEALERS IN REALTY 
BARGAINS IN RESIDENCE PROPERTY 


1008 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 





SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A. DODGE 


S. M. DODGE & SON 


REALTY SYNDICATE CERTIFICATES 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Estates managed, loans negotiated, rentscollected 
City and suburban property for sale 


1160 Broaoway TELEPHONE LAKE 36 OAKLAND, CAL. 


HERON & HOLCOMB 


acents—REAL ESTATE —oeauers 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 1267 


OAKLAND 
1060 BROADWAY 
TEL. MAIN 147 





Laymance Real Estate Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE ACENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
460-462 EIGHTH ST. TeLePHone Main 328 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Humboldt Lumber Co. Wh3icaisez¢ 


in Humboldt Redwood and Puget Sound Pine. 
Special bills cut toorder. Main office removed to 
Ist and Alice Sts., Adams’ Wharf, Oakland, Cal. 
Tel., Private Exchange No. 5. H. Hogan, Mgr. 





JH. Macdonald & Co, © REAL ESTATE 


Reference — All banks 


1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 





Teleph Main 224 

A. J. SNYDER heuitenes ‘hous Red 2202 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 

467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. artnurp. nonand seey aud Manager 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC 


808 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 315 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE 


GREAT PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Lands of The Eastern Oregon Land Co, 


OCATED ON the eastern slopes of the Cascade Range and comprising an area of 
465,000 acres are lands which offer to the homeseeker a most wonderful variety of 
soils from which may be selected farming, grazing or timber lands; the latter have 
proven themselves to be among the most prolific of any section of the marvelously 
productive State of Oregon. 

A home can be secured in this beautiful country and easily made to pay for itself, as 
lands are offered to actual settlers, either on a direct purchase or ata rental witha privilege 
of purchase at a stipulated figure. These lands are located within a stretch of country ex- 
tending from the city of The Dalles, Oregon, southeasterly to old Fort Boise on the Snake 
River. The boundary lines of the properties extend over a distance of three hundred and 
thirty miles in length by six miles in width. Their formation varies from the alluvial of 
the low lying bottom lands to the warm fertile deposits of the higher plains. There is in 
the entire area of these properties an abundance of water. 

Two trunk lines of railways—the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and the 
Oregon Short Line—reach the northern and eastern borders of the properties, while a 
branch line—the Columbian Southern Railway Company — has already been constructed 
through the center of the area for over one-quarter of its length with a projected extension 
which will bring every acre within but a few miles of its main line. 


A FEW OF THE FEATURES OF PRODUCTION 
Wheat yields from twenty to fifty-five bushels per acre. Rye 
Wheat and Cereals. yields from thirty to forty bushels per acre. Oats and barley 
yield from thirty to sixty bushels per acre. Corn is raised with success in several sections, 


A FAILURE OF CROPS IS UNKNOWN 


Fruits Prolific crops of superior quality consisting of apples, a. gooseberries, rasp- 
* berries, currants, plums and greengages can be produced without danger from any 
class of pests, and shipping facilities re onder the marke ‘ting of such crops easy and profitable. 


Vegetables. Root crops of all classes attain a superior size and are of fine flavor. 








Grazing These beautiful plains of Eastern Oregon produce a luxuriant bunch grass, 
* heavy and abundant, which, with the equable climate, renders stock and cattle 
raising profitable. Sheep and wool raising is especially profitable, while horses, cattle and 
hogs pay well, in fact, no class of cattle fails to yield large returns. ‘The Company offers 
no less than 250,000 acres of magnificent well-watered grazing lands. 
Timber Lands Within the confines of the Company’s tract lie vast timber belts, re- 
* markable for their extent and character. Where the tract crosses the 
Blue Mountains are magnificent forests of yellow, black and white pine, with a sprinkling 
of tamarack, while in the canyons Canada fir grows in profusion. Many of these varieties 
produce trees exceeding seven feet in diameter and averaging one hundred feet in height. 
Much of these forest tracts lies untouched, but recently constructed railway lines render 
the cutting of timber and its transportation to market a most profitable investment. 
Several sawmills are already in operation, but there is work enough to keep many such 
plants in operation for years to come. 
Climate. The climatic conditions are practically perfect for the maintenance of health 
* and the production of never-failing crops. The winters are short but cold and 
are followed by a spring which opens in February and brings balmy weather with sufficient 
moisture to render all classes of production certain, The summers bring ample heat for 
the maturing ofallkinds ofgrain, and the year ends w ith an autumn perfect in its beauty, 
rendering the harvest time one in which the farmer does not have to fear the destruction 
of the fruits of his summer toil through the sudden coming of storms. No section of the 
United States is better fitted for the maintenance of health. Pulmonary diseases are un- 
known, while all classes of bronchial troubles readily yield to the influence of the salubri- 
ous mountain breezes. Long life isa certainty in Eastern Oregon if one exercises anything 
like good judgment. 
information °° garding these magnificent tracts will be furnished with prompt attention. 
To investigate the possibilities of Eastern Oregon means to become inter- 
ested in this prolific section of our country. 


Address all communications to 
THE EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
OR AGENT, EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY, THE DALLES, OREGON 
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This famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas, 
is now in touch with allthe world. The Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co. has completed a well-built and equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach on Lake Tahoe, 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 

This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fleet, makes it possible now to visit ail the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship or inconvenience, Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 

PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 
with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the Amefican continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent of the Southern Pacific Co. for illustrated 
folder giving full information. 


Don’t fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 














Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 








Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 














Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
8 THE TIME TO COME TO 


ALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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All about California 








If exact information about special sections of California and Oregon is 


desired write to the Association Officers named in the following list. 


Simply 


ask for facts wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE 
and a ready and prompt response is assured: 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 

Albany, Ore., Alco Club, F. Denoson, secretary 

Anaheim Chamber of Commerce 

Anaheim Mer: hants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Ashland, Ore., Board of Trade, H. S. Sanford, Secretary 

Bakersfield Board of Trade, J. M. Hunter, Secretary 

Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, C. A. Edwards, 
President 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Secretary 

Berkeley Board of ‘Trade, J. J Mason, Secretary 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- 
tary, San Francisco 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 
Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ aud Clerks’ Association, B. C. Jones, 
Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Secretary 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. Squire, Secretary 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. K. Wright, Secretary 

Corvallis, Ore., Benton County Citizens’ League, C. E. 
Woodson, Secretary 

Deming, N. M, Business Club, J. A. Mahoney, Sec’y 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Secretary 

Eugene, Ore., Board of Trade, E. I.. Frazier, Secretary 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, W. B. Dennett, Secretary 

Grass Valley Board of Trade 

Hanford. Kings County Chamber of Commerce, B. A. 
Goodrich, Secretary 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Secretary 

Hermosillo, Mex., Camera de Comercio, J. Guilleno 
Dominguez, Secretary 

Independence, Ore., Board of Trade, P. M. Kirkland, 
Secretary 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, 
E. W. Perkins, Secretary 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, E. S. Hogan, Secretary 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Secretary 

Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, S« cretary 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 
Secretary 

Los Angeles New Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, I. B. 
Newton, Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade 

Madera Chamber of Commerce, R. S. Hargrove, Sec’y 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretar 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 

Merced Board of Trade, EK. I,. Moor, Secretary 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C N. Whitmore, Secretary 

Modesto, Stanislaus Board of Trade, E. P. Shafer, 
Secretary 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E Slosson, Secretary 

Napa Board of Trade. W. G. Thompson, Secretary 

Nevada City Board of Trade, W. F. Englebvight, Sec’y 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 

Oakland Board of Trade, Craigie Sharp, Secretary 

Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth. Secretary 

Ontario Roard of Trade, T. EK. Parke, Secretary 

Oregon City Board of Trade, J. W. Loder, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, E. Tucker, Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Secretary 

Pasadena Board of Trade, J. M. Sickler, Secretary 

Paso Robles Board of Trade 


Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 

Petaluma Hoard of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Secretary 

Placerville County Board of Trade, C. E. Swister, 
Chairman 

Pomona Board of Trade, C. B. Messenger, Secretary 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, G. R. Lumley, Secretary 

Portland, Ore., Board of Trade, J. N. Fleischer, Sec'y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. Hoyt, 
secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, F. E. Lemon, Sec’y 

Redding. Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. Duston, 
Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thackster, Secretary 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Secretary 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, Sec. 

Roseburg Board of Trade, D. S. R_ Buick, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, Sec’y 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. Wright, 
Secretary, Colusa 

Salinas Board of rade 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, F. D. Keller, Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, J. C. Campbell, Pres’t 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood. Sec’y 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, Sec’y 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Calvin B. 
Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, Sec’y 

San I,uis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, Sec’y 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 

San Pedru Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, E. A. 
White, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gidney, 
Secreta 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club 

Santa Clara Improvement Club, I. B. McMahill, Ass’t 
Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz, Board of Trade, J. F. Coope, Secretary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Secretary 

Santa Rosa Board of Trade, A.S Luce, Secretary 

Silverton Board of Trade, P. L. Brown, Secretary 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary, 
Santa Rosa 

Sonoma Valley Board of Trade, F. Mitcheltree, Sec’y, 
Sonoma 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce. Oscar F. Greeley, Sec’y 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, E. P. Shafer, Secre- 
tary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, John Isaac, Secretary, 
Sacramento 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Calvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, B. F. Kettlewell, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, W. L. Griffith, Secretary 

Tucson Roard of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vallejo Board ot Trade, G. J. Campbell. Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 
Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
OGDEN ROUTE 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and goo | 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver an 
Omaha. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, via Grand Junction 

Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne and Denver. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 


SUNDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Minneapolis, via Pueblo 
and Kansas City. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Minneapolis (from 
Los Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Cheyenne and Omaha, 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

SATURDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Omaha. 


No. 6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

Pree Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via Salt Lake. 


SUNSET 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakers- 
field to Los Angeles: Tourist Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 

. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily —Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San Fran- 
cisco to Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles; Free 
Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Fresno. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room ae Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Roseburg. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


No 


WEST BOUND. 


No. I. OVERLAND LIMITE D—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dinin 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
Denver. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to San 
Francisco. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City and Pueblo. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne; 
also via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden toSan Francisco 

Tourist car Kansas City to San Francisco, via 
Denver and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via Grand Junction. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicagoto Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


ROUTE 
TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; also Bakersfield to San Francisco 
and Fresno to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to San Franciscc. 


No. 25. THE OWL_LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Free Reclining Chair Car 
Fresno to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 
and Mojave, and Fresno and San Francisco. 


ROUTE 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and San Francisco 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul WEDNES- 
DAYS to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 
No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Diaw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 


via 


via 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 2. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Los Angeles; also San Francisco to New Orleans. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted. 
SUNDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 

Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via New Or- 
leans; also to St. Louis, via El] Paso, Flatonia and 
Waco. 

WEDNESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via E] 
Paso, Fort Worth and Kansas City. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 

Also San Francisco to Chicago via Fort Worth 
and St. Louis. 

SATURDAYS, San Francisco to Minneapolis, via Fla- 
tonia and Kansas City. 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. I. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars E] Paso to San 
Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 

From New Orleans SUNDAYS to San Francisco. 

From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYsS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From Chicago TUKSDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DAYS. 


From Chicago WEDNESDAYS, and El Paso SATUR- 
DAYS. 


From Minneapolis SATURDAYS; Flatonia TUES- 
DAYS, and El Paso WEDNESDAYs. 





Sixty Bushels of Corn per Acre 








CALIFORNIA is not a Corn State, but there are a few favored places in it where the 
best of corn is being raised. One of these places is the 


Laguna de Tache Grant in Fresno and Kings Counties in the center of the State. 
This land grows corn and all the crops raised by the 
eastern farmer, as well as all the California Fruits. It is being sold in ten-acre tracts or larger at 


$35.00 to $50.00 per acre including perpetual water right under which water for irrigation is 
furnished at an annual cost of 62% cents per acre. 


If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure to look over 


the Laguna. 


Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS W. MACKEY, PRFsiDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VicE-PRESIDENT 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


THE.... 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 


New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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TWO ELEGANT FIREPROOF HOTELS 





THE ANGELUS sec iertioo THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 

















Westinghouse 


High Speed Brakes Quick Action Brakes 
The World’s Standard 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


Petalumame es 


. P . incubator — made for hatch- 
ing eggs in the best possible way. It is made on scientific principles, of good 
honest material, by honest workmen, Consequently it will do all that a good 
incubator ought to do. Wethink our construction is a little better than any 
others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 
are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, you'll be 
interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 
free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 
WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 


Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 













via OMAHA “i? NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 
| 


—— ant 











AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J. T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 


BEARER BADADAADEEEAAEEHEE OO ROKR EAHHE HELA DERE 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNnNoN BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


GENERAL 


MiIcHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


The Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 

Lv. Chicago daily 6.00 p.m., Ar. Buffalo 7.45 a.m. 

Lv. Buffalo daily 7.30 p. m., Ar. Chicago 9.30 a. m. 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls and Buffalo on through 
tickets to the East. 


O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago. 














THE RECOGNIZED 





HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“0 TOURISTS 





STOP AT 




















Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


me OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 





CALIFORNIA 
HOMES 


Rich, DEEP, FRUIT AND VINE LAND IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY, NEAR DEPOT—MAIN 
Line. CERTAIN ABUNDANT Crops. REDUCED 
To $100 per Acre ON 8 YEARS’ TimE. No 
PAYMENT REQUIRED FROM THOSE WHO 

PLANT. I1’s WoRTH YouR WHILE TO SEND 

FOR CATALOCUE OF SAN MARTIN RANCH. 


Wooster, Whitton & 
a Montgomery Z 


7 9 
57. san FRANCIS” 
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Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 








Correspond with 


Mt.Whitney Power Co. 
a Visalia, California 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 














HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
ATY LINE -x 
TEXAS RAILWAY... 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 





Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas St. Louis, Mo. 


We don’t call it ‘‘limited”’ 




















“KATY LINE” to tH SOUTHWEST 4x0 PACIFIC COAST 
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Southern Pacific Company — Division, General and Traveling Agents 


ie 


NK 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue es de Grace 


CU ys err General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Jy (1). 6 eee General Agent 
ee ete CAL. 

Sf) il < ere rrr ry Agent 


BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 


B. B. BARBER VA a a ee Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

OR. Re eee pe Agent 
BOSTON, lla Washington Street 

E. E. CU Ree New England Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL i938 Clark Street 

A  .. aaa General Agent 

[SCR FL ee City Passenger Agent 

D. M. Ayes cengkonk nace Traveling Passenger Agent 

AUR UE. ae Traveling Passenger Agent 

N.R. HALLIDAY. .. Traveling Passenger Agent 


Jo rae Chinese Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, O.—53 East Fourth Street 

Ww. DR crexdcctcnwugkencinese General Agent 
.. Traveling Passenger Agent 
.. Traveling Passenger Agent 
.. Traveling Passenger Agent 





6 11S Pee Traveling Passenger Agent 
A D. HART. Mace S inh pies oone ohh ee Passenger Agent 
CITY OF pace 
ee General Agent 
DENVER. COLO 1113 17th Street 


LAS lS! eee General Agent 
A. N. OLIVER..Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 
CRO. ere .General Agent 
Be. F. CARTER... ..00ccene Traveling Passenger Agent 
A. J. RATCLIFFE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
EL PASO, TEX. 
W.R. FAGAN. . Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
J. A. SPELLICY Passenger and Ticket Agent 
FRESNO, CAL.—I902 Mariposa Street 


J. F. HIXSON ..Division Passenger and Freight Agent 

4 | re Traveling Passenger Agent 
eT alee TEX. 

cf . Cl. eee Division Passenger Agent 


GUAYMAS, SONORA 

Je: NAUGLE. Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 KarlIsburg 

iS Le re General European Agent 


HANFORD, CAL. 

EMD vino doen eeunssssuanekeuaseem Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 

ERO ine baesn dsc aneonsces General Agents 


HERMOSILLO, SONORA 


INN scons cia sense scucheducansesoen Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

M. L. ROBBINS...... chau General Passenger Agent 

JOHN HOWARD........ Passenger and Ticket Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—1000 Main Street 

en ons docu switan sau aiweu General Agent 
KBY WEST, FLA. 

EE ois, baw pusaubeseptdepesaen Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 

Uk  « ae General European Agent 


LONDON. ENG.— 
42 ar an St., 18 Cockspur St. 
kh) ae General European Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Ass't Gen'l a. and Freight Agent 
Se) arr City Passenger Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE .. .. Traveling Passenger Agent 
MARYSVILLE, CAL. 


eI i 5.6 json ov one nek eeacaceweseee Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
St See Commercial Agent 


NEW YVor«K, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 
EDWIN HAWLEY...... Asst. General Traffic Manager 


Sh ois. a Eastern Passenger Agent 

«eee Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

F. i: eG .. Assistant oe Passenger Agent 


City Passenger Agent 


es a 
ren rr are Ticket Agent 
PO toch shaccernscns access Freight Agent 
OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 
G. F, FORSYTH . ..Division Pass. and Freight Agent 
hee CAL. 
Sebikn va osensWeuhee Commercial Agent 


Vo Ea SS rere seers ey er gent 

PHILADELPHIA PA.—109 South Third a 

Ubu ababh-Aesnhsee esha has weoee a gent 

A. M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger heat 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Gs wxknaescnksbatadcaseawewenen Agent 


teh pa.-taee Park Building 
OLLI EEE General Agent 
bswek Traveling Passenger Agent 


M. rt. VAN HORN......... Traveling Passenger Agent 

JG. TOYNBEB, 605.5505 Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 

Stee RE EMEEM ons coins 551 01d 9 xb AN SL Nowa e Gees ese Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

R. B. MILLER....Gen’l Pass. Agent, Lines in Oregon 

a A | See Traveling Passenger Agent 

JP So CE, Ce eae City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

(6.3 (0. See eee ee Agent 
wee ae CAL. 

SMEs vunccn cinig ou anisins Fee b ek ac asakacon Agent 
RENO, NEV. 


E. H. PRENTICE.. 
ee cat CAL. 


..Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


5 OR AY. Pulm bie aioe ealssbiawcan ea a Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 

SUS =a General European Agent 
SACRAMENTO CAL 

J. JONES... . Division Passenger and Freight Agent 

C DN snins5 nasa s05ssaeeaspeanesaeserse Agent 

SS UE CO er City Passenger Agent 
SALEM, ORE. 

655 0. C2 Cae eee eee Agent 


SALT erry CITY UTAH—20I1 Main Street 
DS EPP SIR General Agent 
SAN ANT ONIO, TEX. 


te reer Division Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
Soe tt Sa ol eee Agent 


SAN yes CAL.—901 Fifth Street 
fo .) eae ...Commercial Agent 
SAN rRAnceGe. CAL.—613 Market Street 
G. W. aad — =R LEELE Gale ROR EEE Mae General Agent 


SL a Rr ero ne Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY cer ea ee Agent Information Bureau 
Se CO. ee ne City Passenger Agent 
hf L. reed Ginn saws Traveling Passenger Agent 

ft Sere Traveling Passenger Agent 
P. K. GORDON TT Pe Passenger Agent 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—I6 South First Street 
ge a -Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
Ce eo! arr Traveling Passenger Agent 

= LUIS 5 OFISPO, CAL. 


oan, Line. poTosi. MEX. 
EDO. SADA.. . Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 

Santa BARBARA CAL. 
SP es Commercial Agent 


eR RKEh nba ne inws dag asrneh oem nioeene Agent 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
A. W. MCPHERSON..............0..00..000008 Agent 
Se ea WASH.—6I8 First Avenue 
ao) C) | 3 Sa ere General Agent 


ST. LOUIS, Sapa Olive Street 
J.H. ay Deb NENM ME We EaSwEME emda General Agent 


ee ee Agent 
SYRACUSE, =a Y.—129 Gat Franklin Ginuet 


MS oO eee ew York State Agent 
ies Kt WaAsii, —l108 Pacific Avenue 
er ae ee eer ee Agent 
TUGSON ’ ARIZ 
Cc. BURKHALTER. . .Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
TULARE, CAL 
DER CAST 0/2 | Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 
eR Nag ge EME cab edeeeeawonsaaeee Agent 
WASHINGTON, 
A. J. DOSTON.. _ Agent, Sunset Excursions 


bate wy CAL. 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 
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HoTEL DEL CORONADO 


The greatest and grandest of American Resort Hotels 
Seven hundred and fifty elegant rooms 
Twenty acres of grounds 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


EUROPEAN PLAN IS IN OPERATION DURING 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH ONLY 
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THE CLIMATE ENVIRONMENTS 


Renowned for the social quality of its 
patrons, opportunities for pleasure and 
sight-seeing, scenes of historic interest, 
trip to Old Mexico, warships in port, 
grand balls, excursion parties, fishing, 
shooting, golf, mid-winter surf bathing 








The Official United States Weather 
Bureau reports show Coronado to 
have the least rainfall, most sunshine 
and most even temperature of any 
point in California 




















THE Best of EVERYTHING 





is the standard and reputation of 



















HOTEL DEL CORONADO 














For beautiful descriptive souvenirs write to 



















H. F. Norcross, Agent 
Cor. Spring and Second Sts., Los Angeles 


E. S. Bascock, Manager 


Coronado Beach, California 
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Sunset Magazine | 





JANUARY, 1902 


BRANCH OF ORANGES~ - - - Cover Illustration 
From Maywood Colony, Tehama County, California 
ROSES OF MONTEREY (Poem) Frontispiece - -  £E.C. Tompkins 


Illustration from photographs of roses at the Hotel del Monte in midwinter 


THE SEQUOIA’S DEATH— A FANTASY Nathan M. Babad, M.D. 
Illustrated by photographs from the Mariposa (California) Grove 


FRESH FIELDS FOR ROD AND GUN— SONORA, MEXICO 

T. S. Van Dyke 
GUAYMAS ON THE GULF - - - - 
IN ORANGE LAND—RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA Alla Aldrich Clarke 


Prize essay written for Riverside Chamber of Commerce 


HASSAYAMPA (Poem) - - - - - Amy Dudley 
IN A GARDEN OF SLEEP — nea oom in the Santa Clara 

Valley, California - - Jessie Juliet Knox 
ONION BEGINNINGS - - - - - H. L. Wells 


HORSES OF anieneend (Sixth nae) —Sunny Slope 
Joseph Cairn Simpson 


GOLD HILL ON THE ROGUE - - Caspar W. Hodgson 
Illustrated with photographs by the author 


COA GOYA GOYA GOYA SOYA SOAS) 


Price, ten cents per copy; one dollar per year. 


A Magazine of the Border 
Advertising rates made known on application 


Please remit by money order or check payable it pictures the wonders and 
to Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco. 
resources of the West 




















For sale by all news dealers 


Published monthly by the Passenger Department of 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


No. 4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
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TWINING THE WINDOW ACROSS AND AROUND, 
UPTO THE GABLE, DOWN TO THE GROUND, 
HITHER AND THITHER AND YON THEY GO, 
HEARTS OF GOLD AND PETALS OF SNOW, 

CRIMSON AS SUNSET, PINK AS A SHELL, 


TRAILING THE ROADSIDE,SCERTING THE DELL, | 
HEDGE AND TERRACE AND GARDEN TREE, 
A RIOT OF BLOOM FROM-SIERRA TO SEA.- 
AH HOW THE LOVE OF THE LORD DISCLOSES 
ITSELF.IK THE BREATH OF THE MONTEREY ROSES! 
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The Sequoia’s Death—A Fantasy. 


By Nathan M. Babad, M. D. 


Illustrated with photographs from the Mariposa Grove, California 


ged toilers dropped their tools 

to return totheir cabins. Grad- 
ually the noise and bustle and bee- 
hive-like buzzing that animated the 
forest died away, giving place to a 
silence so profound as to finally be- 
come almost painful. Now and then, 
as the breeze grew in volume, there 
would come back to us a broken chain 
of shouts and calls, only to be crushed 
by the all-permeating stillness that, 
once again monarch of all it surveyed, 
would brook no intrusion or tres- 
passing within the borders of its 
phantom realms. 

The day was sinking fast, and with 
it the life that carried death in its 
wake from early morn till the sun hid 
behind the tallest peak, bathing wood, 
hill and stream in a flood of molten 
gold. The giant sequoia, the oldest of 
a family of patriarchs, still loomed 
above and before me,a picture of woe- 
begone resignation to a disgraceful 
end. Still grand, majestic and im- 
mense in its girth and height, it 
appealed to me no longer as the 
proud, dauntless chief of a mighty 
tribe, standing at the threshhold of a 
wigwam bidding defiance and hurl- 
ing a challenge. It was more like 
the Samson of old, blind and helpless 
in its rage, with a huge, yawning gap 
in its old heart, that, throbbing vio- 


()* by one the bronzed and rug- 


lently, needed but one more stab to 
cut the last life-holding artery. 

For the giant was doomed. Only 
yesterday, when the men first pro- 
nounced the sentence in an uncon- 
cerned, matter-of-fact way, I stood 
before it like a pigmy, vainly trying 
to catch a glimpse of its fan-like top, 
which moved and swayed in arhythm 
of its own, flirting with the breeze and 
unconscious of Fate’s decree. 

How huge and everlastingly secure 
it looked to me, with its branches cov- 
ering a goodly part of an acre, and its 
roots like a hardened mass of rock, old 
as Time and strong as Death! Now, 
still tall and broad and green, it hung 
its once awe-inspiring head, like a 
child waiting to be punished. 

There was something intensely pa- 
thetic, something indescribably piti- 
ful, in the looks of the doomed forest 
giant as it bent over its own bed, 
ready to fall with a crash and thud 
that would wake the dozing echoes of 
mountain tops. All alone in this still, 
primitive nook of the woods, with 
civilization miles and miles away, with 
naught but God’s own blue, starry 
canopy above and His green carpet 
beneath me, I felt the weight of the 
silence overcome me, and the sensa- 
tion of awe that thrilled and a fear 
that overpowered, creeping all over 
me. 
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I came here in the morning to see 
the men make their first attack upon 
the giant. I watched them clear the 
ground for half a mile around, so that 
in falling the patriarch might not 
fall upon things living. I saw them 
cut into his heart with mighty swings 
of their axes, working on and on till, 
at lunch time, a dozen men comfort- 
ably sat down in the gap their sharp 
blades produced. It was too late for 
me to return to camp. I spread my 
blanket right underneath the over- 
hanging boughs, upon a bed of fresh 
pine needles, determined to spend the 
night here. At first the moonlit skies, 
so clear, so blue and so cold and pas- 
sionless, held my attention captive. 
The moon, swimming placidly and 
slowly, as if nothing was worth hur- 
rying for in the world she rules, 
seemed to affect me as a soothing, 
refreshing compress does a burning 
brow. The silence was no longer op- 
pressive. 

Though near and around, above and 
beneath me, life was curling up for a 
long night’s rest; though the very 
gentle rustling of the leaves over 
which the last chipmunk nimbly 
hurried kome only heralded the com- 
ing of darkness and silence, I felt that 
I was not alone. It was a sensation 
at once so novel, so unique, that for 
some time I lay there still, loath to 
turn or move, my eyes transfixed, as 
it were, upon a shining vacuum, my 
mind almost a blank, yet so peacefully 
serene that in the lucid moments of 
distraction I longed to return to this 
semi-conscious, blissful state. 

Gradually my eyes grew tired. I 
struggled for a while, trying to count 
the stars on the vast expanse of azure 
above me, but every effort only pro- 
longed the following reaction till it 
became hard, and then almost painful, 
to open my eyes. However, I don’t 
remember my falling asleep. I sud- 
denly became deeply absorbed in a 
scene that riveted my attention. I 
could not understand it. It seemed so 
strange and improbable! 

But there it was! From near and far 


sequoias of all sizes and ages began to 
gather around the victim. The pro- 
cession was as solemn as it was or- 
In front, with slow, majestic 


derly. 
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strides walked century-old trees, their 
heads bowed low in profound sorrow. 
Behind them followed younger mem- 
bers of the family, ending in a thick, 
countless mass of green, tender shoots 
that, conscious of the solemnity of the 
occasion, tried to imitate their elders 
and betrayed nothing of their usual 
boisterous hilarity. 

Before I knew how it happened 
they stood around me in a close circle. 
I could feel their warm breath upon 
my brow. Not a leaf stirred. Now 
and then the night breeze, fresh and 
crisp and teasing, stole through them 
like a society reporter at a big func- 
tion. Here he whispered something 
of a gravé character to a sequoia half 
decayed from age; there he slapped 
a younger brave a vigorous blow 
upon the shoulder, ending in a vulgar 
little laugh as he tried to lose himself 
among the youngest brood, that 
seemed to close its ranks in a desire to 
smother the tempter. But even the 
wind sobered up after a while, and 
finally died away among the sugar 
pines which, sentinel fashion, stood 
guard all around, interested but not 
curious spectators. 

I don’t know how long the silence 
lasted. It seemed ages to me. Sud- 
denly an old, tottering sequoia, charred 
and bruised and disfigured, stepped 
out and forward, its uppermost bough, 
leafless and lifeless, facing the latest 
human prey. A flutter ran through 
the assembly. Then, in a voice that 
seemed to come from nowhere and 
everywhere, that was so still and pen- 
etrating, yet so loud as to wake the 
tiniest echo, the spokesman began: 

“Once more, my brethren, the sixth 
time within a fortnight, it is my pain- 
ful duty to address you on an occasion 
which must fill every loyal heart with 
grief. For another life the Reaper 
claims. Ere the sun shall have kissed 
yonder hill tomorrow, the proud head 
that has watched centuries come and 
go shall wallow in the dust like the 
humblest sapling broken by an au- 
tumn breeze. 

“Look at him! Even when I was 
born, no older, grander brother graced 
the vast stretch of mountain we call 
our home. When the storm bellowed 
his loudest, bringing death with every 
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Bryant's ‘‘Forest Hymn. 
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And to the beautiful order of thy work 
Learn to conform the order of our li 
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blow, bending proud tamarques like 
willow reeds and splitting mighty se- 
quoias into chips, the patriarch smiled 
his kindly old smile, comforting the 
fallen, whispering assurances to the 
weak, encouraging the young; and 
the storm, with his white fury, crashed 
and blew and thundered but in vain. 

“There he stood, strong when the 
gates of Heaven opened to release the 
flood. There he remained, green and 
smiling, when the sun, ashamed of the 
storm’s pranks, tried to atone for the 
damage done. 

‘‘Generation after generation was 
born, lived, fought and perished under 
his clear, far-reaching vision, and only 
when the wind, coming home from a 
protracted spree in the valley, brought 
back, with his snatches of song, a sob, 
a wail and a curse, did it occur to him 
that Life and Death were still engaged 
in their ceaseless tug-of-war, with now 
the one, then the other, gaining the 
upper hand. 

‘But Death, that shunned our forts 
and relished not our vigor, rushed in 
by the breach made by the poor white 
fools! —The ax, saw and the match are 
forever haunting our reserves, their 
clang, scream and flame playing havoc 
with our ambushed ranks. And shall 
I praise tonight the giant who scorns 
pity and asks no mercy, or curse the 
pigmy who, through lust of gain, robs 
his own land of its vital force? There 
he lies, even now, vain in his power, 
cruel in his greed, small in his very 
make-up —the redman’s scourge, 
Death’s blind tool, the pale- faced 
coward! Our curses be upon his evil- 
scheming head!” 

As if moved by one mighty impulse, 
the green mass before me took up the 
cry. Louder and stronger it grew, 
till, almost stunned, I lay with open 
eyes, too terrified to tremble, too weak 
to move. The whole forest seemed 
suddenly to have become alive and 
wideawake. Rattlesnakes fixed their 
green eyes upon me with a question- 
ing glance. Behind me I could hear 
the crawling of lizards; above me the 
plaintive cry of squirrels. In the dis- 
tance a coyote shrieked his dismal, 
blood-chilling howl. The skies grew 
dark, with only here and there a lone 
star peeping cautiously out from under 
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the thick blanket of mist, while the 
shadowy outline of the moon sank 
deeper and deeper, as if she were 
anxious to avoid being a witness to an 
awful tragedy. 

Suddenly a voice, strange and deep 
in volume, yet soft and tender in key 
and soothing like the cooing of a dove, 
broke in upon the weird concert: 

“Stop! Not curses, pity must be 
your gift for the poor white fools. 
From the sun-baked streets of his 
great city, where the air is foul and 
the skies are dark with smoke, this 
man came to us, like a child to his 
mother, in search of life. He never 
saw a tree, never saw a blade of grass, 
but what there was attached to it the 
sign ‘ Keep off.’ 

“The tenement-house, with its 
sickly plants, was his garden, and the 
dusty little park his only glimpse of 
our domain. In his imagination he 
likened me toSamson. Aye, even like 
Samson, with one mighty bound I 
could fall over his prostrate form and 
crush the life within his frail body, 
that under my very limbs is -now 
fighting Death. But the father of se- 
quoias does not glory in revenge. 
What if his brothers, in their feverish 
race for wealth, carry destruction in 
their path? What if, with every 
swing of their axes, Death adds one 
more victim to the ever-swelling list? 

“Around my stump a new and pow- 
erful generation shall arise, even be- 
fore my blood shall have dried upon 
my roots. Long after these men have 
won and lost their race, the life that is 
now mine shall crop out in a thousand 
different forms. Poor, harmless fool! 
Little does he dream that my very 
heart, now punctured, bruised and 
bleeding, may some day bury his 
hopes and ambitions, his joys and sor- 
rows. Little does he know but what 
the boards my huge frame may yield 
will some day make a coffin for all 
that he now struggles to retain in this 
world. 

““No, my loyal friends, not curses, 
pity must be your gifts for the white 
cowards! In the ringing clang of the 
ax, in the jarring din of the saw, I 
can read their own sentence. With 
us their land is a paradise; without 
us it will be a barren desert! Mine is 








But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here, its enemies 
he passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble and are still. 


Tibbitts, Photo 


— Bryant's ‘Forest Hymn.” 
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Tibbitts, Photo God made the country, and man made the town; 
What wonder then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves. 


— Cowper. 
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a great, a happy end. Bemoan not, 
friends, my death—it is the fate of 
everything living. Rather would I 
die in the heyday of strength, with my 
limbs full of sap, than, like this man, 
wither and dry up, a prey to worm 
and ant, the target of every breeze 
that chooses to mock my grief, the 
home of reptiles and the haven of 
gnats. 

‘“God has heard my prayer. I die 
as I wished to die. Look! Here is 
the sun to kiss me good-by ere I cease 
to breathe!” 

Even as the giant spoke I felt the 
warm rays upon my brow. I moved 
uneasily, landed upon the sharp joint 
of a pine cone and, with a cry of pain, 
opened my eyes. For a few moments 
I lay as if in a stupor. I looked 
around me, puzzled and perplexed. 
Then I smiled to myself. It was all a 
dream, of course. Another prank of 
my weird imagination. 

But why is it that, though the sun 
shone brightly and tree, grass and 
flower looked one mass of brilliant 
dewdrops which gleamed like little 
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baby stars—why is it that, amidst 
this scene of an awakening world, 
amidst life and bloom and song, I 
alone felt a singular depression of the 
heart, and could not partake in or 
enjoy Nature’s serenade to the new- 
born day? 

Why is it that the giant with the 
fresh gap and boughs hanging limp 
and lifeless, seemed to me almost hu- 
man in his mute appeal for sympathy 
—the only discordant note in the per- 
fect harmony of hope and faith in a 
better life? 

And when the men came again with 
their axes and the forest rang with 
their shouts, I could not but repeat 
the words I dreamed, as if I really 
heard them uttered: 

“Not curses, pity must be your gift 


he 


for the poor white fools! 


Notté — The author, Dr. N. M. Babad of 
New York, states that the picturesque fantasy 
which he has here written was conceived by 
him during a recent trip tothe Kings River 
canyon, and that the incident of falling asleep 
beneath a doomed sequoia was a part of his 
adventurous experience.— Editor SUNSET. 


Fresh Fields for Rod and Gun—Sonora, 


Mexico. 
By T. S. Van Dyke. 


the number of those who love 

to explore new portions of the 
great out-of-doors, as well as to enjoy 
the skill of shooting or fishing. To 
many, old shooting grounds, however 
good, lack something that the new 
ones possess, and those who have 
passed the period in which they love 
to make a big score or get some 
“heads” to hang in the hall, find a 
greater charm in new game on a new 
background. For such, as well as for 
those who love to make a big bag, 
which is no longer permitted in many 
parts of the United States, Mexico 
opens a field almost as wide as our 
own country once opened. And for 
many kinds of game and fish no part 
of it can surpass Sonora, while for 
soft, clear weather in winter and gen- 
eral freedom from insects, snakes and 
similar irritants of the nerves, few 


“\S VERY year sees an increase in 


parts of the world can equal that 
region. 

The western part is a vast medley 
of plains, valleys and tables running 
here and there into mountains, in the 
same manner as in Arizona. But the 
greater part of it has more rain than 
southern Arizona, and hence more 
vegetation. Rich grass speedily robes 
the plains and mesas, with the adja- 
cent slopes, after the first dash of the 
summer rains, while the higher slopes 
and towering hills are clad in brush 
that struggles everywhere among the 
rugged rocks. The hunter knows at 
once that this means mule deer along 
the slopes and in the hills, with ante- 
lope on the plains and mesas. And 
some hunters know that even these 
conditions are not indispensable, for 
there are no fatter deer nor antelope 
than those that live entirely on cactus 
and do not even need water. In 
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many parts of Mexico they are not 
only fat but abundant, feeding on the 
prickly pear, cholla, lechuga, mescal 
and other plants, which the novice 
generally takes for signs of a country 
too dry for game. 

All such have a grand surprise if 
they take atrip through the portions 
that look the driest. The jack rabbit 
and the cotton-tail are present to en- 
liven the scene, with bands of the 
plumed quail, gay with chestnut cap 
and vest and smart enough to make 
one feel proud of a good bag. He is 
Gambel’s partridge —a cousin of the 
valley quail of California, but master 
of many tricks that surpass even 
those of his California relative. 

And that gay rover of the plain, the 
dove, who can be surprised at finding 
him in unusual numbers? This is a 
bird that, for incoming shooting, is one 
of the hardest in America for the best 
expert to make a good score on. Only 
a few years ago the dove was deemed 
too innocent to shoot, but a few days’ 
practice on doves coming into water 
leads one to the conclusion that all 
the innocence is in the man behind 
the gun. 

And with the dove is a white- 
winged cousin, a native of Sonora, 
and a flyer of wondrous speed when 
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once he gets under way. And then 
the little scaled dove, too pretty 
to shoot, but an interesting visitor, 
comes around the camp with his cinna- 
mon wings, and you soon begin to 
wonder how much life abounds in a 
land that, from the car window, seems 
often as silent as the grave. 

The time to traverse this country is 
after the rains have started the grass. 
Then, with a donkey train that you 
can procure at almost any town or 
along any of the stations of the So- 
nora Railway, you can strike into the 
country and travel at your leisure, 
with no loss of time in hunting feed 


and water. You cannot hunt to 
advantage if you have to lose 
much time in looking for feed 


and water; and though the donkey 
will travel forever on mesquite and 
brush, on which no horse can live, yet 
even he will get along much faster if 
he can get plenty of good grass to mix 
with the more solid fare. You can 
get an outfit, with a good driver or 
two, for less in Mexican money than 
you would pay for the same in the 
United States. Go where you please 
and stay as long as you wish, with no 
one to bother you and no laws to 
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think about. The camping is about 
the same as in California, and after 
the rains you need no tent any more 
than you do in California. This is 
really the only way to hunt large 
game in any country now, and no- 
where is it so easy as in the countries 
having a dry season, like Arizona and 
Sonora. 

The Yaqui river is the great game 
country of lower Sonora, the cover 
and feed making deer and smaller 
game more abundant there than in 
any other part. Vast areas are cov- 
ered with a heavy growth of mesquite, 
in which the mule deer lives in great 
numbers, ranging along the outer 
edges and into the adjacent hills, in 
such manner as to make fine shooting. 
The disturbance among the Indians 
here is entirely between them and 
the government and generally does 
not interfere with any one going into 
their country. They are, in no re- 
spect, like the Apaches or bad Indians 
of our country, and, except when 
actually on the warpath, are as harm- 
less as any of the inhabitants of 
Mexico. When on the warpath all 
people are-liable to mistake hunters 
for spies, but otherwise there is no 
danger here. 

The lower Yaqui, with the numer- 
ous sloughs and inlets about its mouth, 
is a wonderful place in winter for 
ducks, geese and shore birds of every 
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kind. Here they can be seen in their 
primitive simplicity, for it is seldom 
that they are disturbed by the gun. 
It is only about thirty miles from 
Guaymas and easily reached by wagon 
or boat. The quantity of finest oys- 
ters that are here exposed at low tide 
and can be gathered with the hands 
even at high tide, is something that 
one can realize only by trial. Here 
almost every kind of waterfowl make 
their winter home. Not only the 
thousands that pass down the Pacific 
coast and around Cape St. Lucas, but 
the myriads that pour down the Col- 
orado river join with them until the 
shores are alive with waders and the 
still waters of every bay and slough 
are dotted with dark hordes of ducks 
and geese that doze away the soft days 
of winter. 

But it is not necessary to go to the 
mouth of the river to find waterfowl 
and snipe. In the bay of Guaymas 
and the adjoining estuaries the same 
thing may be seen on a scale suffici- 
ently large to please all but the man 
who shoots for count. Every place 
here is easy to reach by boat or wagon 
or on horseback from the town, and 
the world can show no finer place to 
winter than the town itself. It is the 


best of Arizona climate tempered 
by the waters of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, which can never be cold. The 
consequence is, that the nights are 
not cold, while 


the air, eternally 








GLIMPSE OF COMMERCIAL STREET, GUAYMAS 
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changed by the land breeze, that in 
winter is generally from the north, is 
dry and pure as one can want. 

The heaviest storms that sweep the 
Pacific coast in winter are spent long 
before they reach here, and half a 
dozen misty days, with possibly three 
or four of rain, will be about all that 
one will know of weather that one 
could criticize. The rest is all clear 
and warm, running always to seventy 
degrees or over at noon and rarely too 
hot before May. Guaymas is a lively 
and comfortable town, perfectly 
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almost any day in the year they are 
certain to take the hook. In the gulf 
there is the jewfish, another big sea 
bass that will make half a day’s work 
for the expert, but less than half a 
second for the bungler, and can upset 
the boat with very little assistance 
from the tyro. With these are the 
rockcod and many other fish of Cali- 
fornia waters, but here the water is so 
much warmer that the fishing is much 
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healthy, with a very good hotel run 
in French style and as cheap as any- 
thing of the kind elsewhere. Those 
in search of climate with out-of-door 
amusement often make a great mis- 
take in not going at once for the very 
best there is. 

The fishing here adds another at- 
traction to the lover of out-of-doors. 
Every day there is breeze enough for 
good sailing and always water enough 
for rowing, with plenty of fair boats to 
be had. Every day in the winter one 
can catch a fine string of the gay 
Spanish mackerel, a fish like our bon- 
ita in fire and vigor, but vastly su- 
perior to eat. Then,on the outer bay 
there is the “tootoaba,” a big ocean 
bass that makes lively work for the 
angler, and they are so plentiful that 


better than in winter on any part of 
the California coast. The same warmth 
also makes swimming a positive pleas- 
ure for the most sensitive instead of 
a mere possibility for the robust. 

One must not imagine, from the 
looks of the rugged porphyry hills 
that here rise on every hand, that the 
land is too rough to travel or that 
there is no hunting in it. The same 
thing that has made these hills so 
rough — the dashing rains which wash 
away the soil as fast as it forms — has 
made, by washing it down to their 
bases, vast plains and slopes of fine 
rich land, free from rock and gullies 
and well covered with vegetation 
enough for game. It is on these 
plains and the adjacent slopes that 
the deer and antelope are found. The 
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antelope never go into the hills and 
the deer do so only when much dis- 
turbed. As soon as you get a little 
beyond the range of the goats and 
donkeys of a town you will find all 
the game on ground as easy to hunt 
as anything in Arizona. Cactus, that 
looks so alarming to the tenderfoot, 
amounts to nothing when you under- 
stand it, and there is none of it any 
worse than that of the best parts of 
southern California a few years ago. 

Travel all through this section is not 
only easy but perfectly safe. It is 
not well to go among the Yaquis when 
they are on the warpath, and the Ceri 
Indians of Tiburon island may be let 
alone without injuring yourtrip. But 
everywhere else life and property are 
as safe as in any part of the United 
States, and much more so than in 
some parts. Americans are well treated 
every where, and one need only attend 
to his own affairs and he will have no 
trouble with the authorities or people 
anywhere in Sonora. 

The best part of Sonora for the 
hunter, however, is in the heart of 
the Sierra Madre mountains, that form 
the great continental divide. This 
runs higher than in Arizona and is 
better covered with timber and grass. 
Its western flank is the watershed of 
the Yaqui river, which, for six months 
of the summer, pours a great stream to 
the gulf. In the upper part of this 
trout are found in great quantities 
and of very large size in many of the 
tributaries. The mule deer here gives 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CITY AND 





way to the Virginia, or white-tailed 
deer, which becomes very abundant. 

The wild turkey, once so abundant 
in Arizona, now appears on the scene, 
with the black bear, the cinnamon and 
the silver tip. The antelope disap- 
pears with the coming of thick timber, 
and the peccary, that makes such 
lively sport in the lower country for 
those who want something that can 
fight, is also gone. But the other 
game increases rapidly, while feed 
and water and good camping grounds 
with grand scenery are plentiful 
everywhere. Pigeons, mountain quail, 
squirrels and other small game known 
in the lowlands are found all through 
this range, while the wild cat and the 
cougar, with a spotted panther like 
the jaguar, full of fight and fury as 
any tiger, are common all through the 
range. 

One who loves untouched preserves 
with all the pleasures of the moun- 
tains can here find all he wants. Its 
extent is enormous; it is entirely be- 
yond the orbit of the tenderfoot and 
the tourist, yet perfectly easy to trav- 
erse in Mexican style. From Ben- 
son, on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific, one should take the train to 
Bisbee. There, or at several ranches 
below, one can fit out for the trip with 
mules and donkeys, and from there it 
is plain sailing down to the head- 
waters of the Yaqui, with game all 
the way. On this part of the Yaqui 
there is no trouble with the Indians 
or any one else. 
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BAY OF GUAYMAS, MEXICO 

There has been an impression that 
when you once get into Sonora the 
travel is rather primitive, and that 
even the railroad is more nominal than 
comfortable. But I was surprised to 
find that it is kept up in the best con- 
dition, with sleeping-cars and all com- 
forts, all the way to Guaymas, and is 
probably as safe as any road in the 
world. One will find it much the 
same with mule and donkey travel 
where one knows how to travel in 
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that way. One who loads the animals 
with bottles of beer and similar stuff, 
under the idea that he is not going to 
live like a pig simply because he is 
going into the woods, is very likely 
to find travel uncomfortable. But, 
making always a study to see what 
can be left behind, I have found travel 
in Mexico as easy as anywhere, and 
much more so than in the rainy coun- 
tries, where one has to pack a tent 
and many other things. 


Guaymas on the Gulf. 


HERE is only one harbor of im- 
portance on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and that is the old port of 
Guaymas. Itis located half way down 
the Sonora coast, is completely land- 
locked, and has large outer and inner 
basins accommodating vessels of every 
class, from a sloop to a warship. It 
is certainly one of the most pictur- 
esque harbors, not only on the Pacific 
coast, but anywhere in the world. 
The shores are rocky, with inter- 
spersed beaches of sand; the waters 
are at times a tropical blue, the islands 
have the color of terra-cotta and per- 
oxide of iron, and the rugged moun- 
tains, rising upward fifteen hundred 
feet and surrounding the harbor, are 
of red porphyry. From the mountain 
tops one can overlook the gulf and see 


Lower California, ninety miles away, 
with everything swimming in a haze 
and glow of color. 

But natural beauty is not the only 
feature of Guaymas harbor. For a 
hundred years it has been dozing in 
Mexican fashion, but now there is an 
awakening. Capital and enterprise 
are flowing in. A change is taking 
place —a “boom” is in the air. 

Sonora is one of the richest states 
in Mexico. Its mines are being rap- 
idly developed, coalfields have been 
recently purchased and opened by the 
Southern Pacific Company; irrigation 
and agriculture, grazing, milling, man- 
ufacturing are prosperous industries. 
Everything in Sonora must pay more 
or less tribute to Guaymas. It is the 
terminus of the Sonora Railway, and 
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the distributing point by water to and 
from all the towns of Lower California 
and the Mexican coast as far south as 
Mazatlan. 
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supplies and acting as transportation 
agents that make large profits, and 
also a number of manufacturing con- 
cerns that are flourishing. Of course, 
the city boasts the usual water, 
ice and electric light plant, and 
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Supplies are brought in and produce 
is taken out by fleets of small vessels 
that do the gulf carrying trade. In 
addition, there are coast steamers from 
California and Mazatlan that run reg- 
ularly, tramp steamers from around 
the Horn and sailing vessels from all 
quarters of the globe. This trade is 
continually increasing. At present 
there is but one dock, and most of the 
cargoes are transferred by lighters; 
but the Southern Pacific is building 
large docks to accommodate its coal 
trade, and other improvements are 
contemplated. 

Guaymas is a city of about 8500 
people and not remarkable, except 
that, for its size, it does a good deal of 
business. There are a number of 
wholesale houses dealing in mining 


is proud of its public institutions. 

Just at present there is much activ- 
ity in building. Besides private en- 
terprises, there is a public market 
big enough for San Francisco and a 
large city hall in course of erection, 
with a new custom-house in contem- 
plation. The city is picking up, and 
the restless American is here — pick- 
ing up, too. 

Incidentally, Guaymas is an ideal 
winter resort —a perfect climate from 
October to June; but many Americans 
are sadly ingorant of that fact. And, 
incidentally again, the harbor is the 
ideal place for shooting, fishing, boat- 
ing, swimming and sailing. But again 
Gringo ignorance of the fact is in the 
ascendant. But the town grows, and 
its reputation will grow also. 


And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

— Shakespeare, “As You Like It.” 





In Orange Land—Riverside. 


By Alla Aldrich Clarke. 


This essay was awarded first prize by the Riverside Chamber of Commerce 
in a recent competition. 


BROAD plain, level, sandy, bar- 
A ren; a few low hills, a sluggish 
river; in the distance, encircling 
mountain ranges; over all, a warm 


sun ever shining, soft breezes ever 
blowing — this is Riverside, California. 


No snow, no blighting frosts, only 
summer; a lovelier spot was not 


formed by the hand of the Maker, but 
He left his labor unfinished; left a 
possible paradise treeless and barren, 
without life or beauty—a desert. He 
left it thus that to man might be given 
the honor of making a waste place 
bloom as a garden. Man came, re- 
joiced in the sunshine, the life-giving 
air; looked with awe on the moun- 
tains that guarded the plain; saw that 
the one thing needful was water. He 
harnessed the river, directed its course; 
he wedded the water with sand; a 
miracle followed. It is seen today in 
Riverside, home of the orange. 

It is only a score and a half years 
since those few brave men came over 
the mountains, whom we have to 
thank for the city of today. The val- 
ley they bought was a sheep ranch; 


their distant neighbors Spaniards and 
Indians; their own habitations the 
first to be made by a white man. 

Thus was the enterprise founded — 
the project to test orange culture. 
Inch by inch water was forced from 
the river, acre by acre the land pre- 
pared for its burden. Year by year 
orchards spread further, railroads 
crept nearer. Friends came and 
friend’s friends; the settlement wid- 
ened. Church bells and school bells 
startled the silence. The locomotive 
bell, third in the line of succession, 
proclaimed the success of the venture 
—only a score and a half of years 
from a desert waste to a garden, from 
a voiceless spot to a peopled plain, 
from a dream to realization. 

The Riverside of today presents a 
fulfilment greater than the prophecy, 
a transformation more marvelous than 
was conceived even in the rosiest 
dreams of its founders; sheltered 
by distant, purple-veiled mountains, 
watched over by rock-sprinkled foot- 
hills, standing, like faithful sentinels, 
guarding the treasures spread so 
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TYPICAL HOME ON MAGNOLIA AVENUE 


lavishly before them; warmed by the 
sun and cooled by the breeze; the 
home of the orange, sheltering its 
eight thousand souls, spreads its green 
length over twenty thousand acres of 
the plain once sandy and barren. 

The city proper, itself half hidden 
in the enfolding green of towering 
eucalyptus and drooping pepper, is 
only a jot compared with the miles 
upon miles of orchards spreading away 
from it in ever-widening reaches. 





Broad avenues and quiet streets, like 
threads of gray, dividing green from 
green, push their way between glossy 
leafed groves and rows of pepper and 
palm, diverging where they will and 
in what manner; at right angles, ob- 
liquely or in curves, to suit the con- 
tour of the land. 

Thousands of peaceful homes, like 
blocks upon some vast checker-board, 
range themselves along the stately, 
tree-arched driveways; homes where 
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the omnipresent orange hangs yellow 
with its ripened harvest; where the 
palm and pomegranate, olive, persim- 
mon and fig add their semi-tropical 
richness; where roses peep in at the 








VISTA IN WHITE PARK, SHOWING THE BORDERING MOUNTAINS 


windows, clamber over hammock - 
swung verandas and bank themselves 
on the roofs with profusion of blos- 
soms in confusion of colors; where 
dainty spirea droops over beds of the 
lily, vying in fragrance with violet 
and lilac; where velvety lawns and 
shading trees are always green; where 
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IN THE RIVERSIDE CACTI GARDEN — THE LARGEST IN AMERICA 


the air is filled with warmth and 
elixir; where Nature rejoices, birds 
sing and the very heart of man ex- 
pands with the pleasure of living. 

Through all this loveliness, in and 
out through the heart of the city, by 
groves fed from her bounty, always 
giving, never stopping, flows the mod- 
est magician whose uplifted wand 
bade desolation begone and wealth 
and beauty reign in its stead—the 
tireless magician, Water. 

In three sister streams it spangles 





the valley, fed by an apparently in- 
exhaustible supply from artesian wells 
near the mountains. The test of four 
dry years has left an undiminished 
abundance. 

Just beyond reach of its magic 
touch, in the fields planted from Na- 
ture’s storehouse, spreads a carpet of 
emerald woven in patterns of living 
flowers — baby blue-eyes opening 
their innocent lids to the sun; forget- 
me-nots, pale blue and white, keeping 
watch over them; the small, yellow 








IN THE ALBERT S. WHITE PARK 
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daisy, growing in legions among vio- 
lets and buttercups, by clustering hy- 
acinths, at the feet of the bluebell — 
up the hillside and under the rocks, 
hiding a while with the delicate fern; 
down again to the very road, where 
its sturdy life is soon crushed out by 
the passer. The larkspur is there, 
and the lupine, but, more sought for 
than all, more prized, more exclusive, 
growing by thousands together, hold- 
ing their golden cups proudly aloft, 
are the Eschscholtzia Californica — 
the California poppy. 

Each year Nature’s acre grows 
smaller as encroaching ranches creep 
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macadamized driveways, transconti- 
nental railways and electric lines, 
produce in Riverside inducements 
varied enough to suit all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

Riverside offers to the rich man a 
place for profitable investment, not 
only in fruit-growing but in the de- 
velopment of natural resources always 
latent in the early life of a country. 
It offers to the poor man a chance to 
become a rich man if he is willing to 
work and scrimp. Here is an abun- 
dance of ways to earn a living. In 
orange season, picking and packing 
and teaming to market, caring for or- 
chards; street work, dairying, an ex- 
cellent place for alfalfa and vegetable 

raising, where prices are good 
and the market is not over- 
crowded. Here is achance to 
make a generous income in the 





= RIVERSIDE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


further. Each year new orchards are 
planted, orchards both deciduous and 
citrus. Each year the trains are 
longer and more numerous which 
carry its products to the distant east. 
Each year hundreds of new homes 
spring into life and new enterprises 
are established. 

The natural charm of location and 
climate, the adaptable soil, the unex- 
celled water supply, the orange in- 
dustry unequaled in the world, with a 
setting of schools and churches, libra- 
ries and reading-rooms, hotels and 
modern business houses, parks and 


culture of strawberries and other 
small fruits, where the home producer 
has never supplied the demand; 
where the income begins with the 
planting; where the production de- 
pends entirely upon the energy of 
the producer. 

To the pleasure-seeker here are ho- 
tel surroundings most homelike; an 
opportunity to see fifty-six square 
miles of orchards within the city lim- 
its; the famous double drives, Victoria 
and Magnolia; the two original Wash- 
ington Navel trees, from which thou- 
sands of acres have been propagated; 
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the Albert S. White park, with its 
rare tropical plants and collection of 
cacti unexcelled in the world; the 
chance to wheel over one hundred 
and sixty miles of graded streets, 
many of which are macadamized; to 
take a fifteen-mile spin on the electric 
cars; to witness a celebration of the 
Chinese new year; to play golf and 
tennis and polo; to take excursions to 
the artesian wells; to visit the Sher- 
man Institute— the Carlisle Indian 
School of the Pacific. 

To the housewife, here is abundance 
of artesian water for cooking and 
drinking; gas and electricity for light- 
ing and heating; ripe fruit to serve 
with each meal; fresh vegetables 
brought every day to the door; a place 
where windows may always stand 
open, where work is a pleasure and 
pleasure a privilege. 
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To the children, here is one long, 
unconfined playtime, with no roofs 
but the tree tops, no walls but the 
sky; no thunder nor lightning, no 
tempest to frighten them, no saloons 
to tempt them as they grow older. 
The best of schools are here and the 
best of teachers and the best of 
homes. 

To the invalid a change is offered 
for both body and mind; from furnace 
heat to the sun’s cradling warmth; 
from dazzling snow to restful green; 
from hothouse plants to a mass of foli- 
age and a wealth of bloom; from hot- 
house air to an ocean breeze, flower 
scented; from captivity to freedom; 
from weakness to health. 

To the aged, through with the 
hurly-burly of life, Riverside offers a 
fitting climax to the journey —a fore- 
taste of approaching paradise. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING AT RIVERSIDE 


At the Mission. 


Bells of the Past whose long-forgotten music 
Still fills the wild expanse 

Tingling the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance. 


O solemn bells! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old — 
O tinkling bells! that lulled with twilight music 


The spiritual fold! 


—Bret Harte. 


In a Garden of Sleep. 
ONION GROWING IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY. 
By Jessie Juliet Knox. 


In a garden of sleep 
Where red poppies are spread 

UBSTITUTE the word onions sion tower, as they have pealed for 
for poppies in the above quota- more than a hundred years. The 
tion and it will be equally true, fresh wind blows from off the fields of 
if not so poetic a thought, of vast acres sleep, and, as we drive slowly through 
which spread out under the blue sky them, our eyes rest upon beauty 
of California. Seed-growing is becom- everywhere — beauty of sky and 
ing a great industry in the beautiful mountain and flower-dotted grasses, 
valley of Santa Clara. There are with the great golden poppy of Cali- 
many seed farms scattered through fornia spilling her wealth of color 
certain sections of the fertile region, over the autumn fields from out her 
and nestling down within the en- chalice of dreams. And over the 
circling blue of the low-lying foothills mountain a faint, hazy outline which 
one may find these farms, and also suggests the sea and tells us that it is 
find that they are places of great in- not far distant, but contributes with 
terest. the salt of its breath to the success of 
When September crowns the hills the growing things, these tiny germs 
with her radiance one may pass which all nature puts forth every ef- 

through the old Spanish town of fort to assist in this Acadian land. 
Santa Clara, drinking in the calmness A new man in the great seed in- 
and peace of the place, while the dustry, and a very successful one, is 
great bells peal from the gray old mis- W. J. Fosgate, who has what is known 
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— through the onion fields © € our eves rest upon beauty evervwhere — beauts 
of skv and mountain and flower-dotted grasses — 
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GLOBE ONIONS, GROWN FROM SEED ON THE STOCKTON RANCH, SEASON OF I9QOI 


as the Stockton ranch, just across from 
the depot at Santa Clara. It has been 
a seed ranch for thirty years, and was 
first started by Mr. Morse of sweet-pea 
fame. On this farm are grown mostly 
onions and lettuce seed, hence the 
appropriateness of the term, “A Gar- 
den of Sleep,” for both are full of 
narcotic qualities. 

The harvesting is done in August, 
and we arrive in September, just 
when the threshing machine is in full 
blast. As we approach the busy 
scene, armed with the omnipresent 
camera and notebook, it is amusing to 
see the Chinamen try to get away, for 
they look upon the camera as a sort of 


infernal machine, and one can never 
tell what may be concealed in its mys- 
terious depths. Old Li Sam, however, 
is forced to stand his ground, as he is 
very much needed there just at that 
moment and sees no way of escape. He 
unconsciously gives us several very ar- 
tistic poses, although it is far from his 
intention to further us in any of our 
diabolical schemes. He seems pos- 
sessed of a demon of unrest and turns 
his back upon us as often as is com- 
patible with the work in hand. 

“Li, how many acres would one bag 
of seed plant?” we inquire. 

Li meditated a moment, and then 
producing a pencil from his dingy 
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— when the threshing machine its in full blast. 
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blouse, began to make curious signs 
with it upon his yellow palm, and fi- 
nally announced: 

“One bag seed plant twenty-five 
acre.” 

Great piles of chaff lie before us and 
around us, and we learn that even the 
chaff is not wasted, for it is put in the 
engines to help make steam. 

When the seed is ready to be cut 
these Chinamen take large, covered bas- 
kets and go through the great fields of 
snowy bloom, cutting off the tops of 
the onions, with about an inch of 
stem, and putting them into the bas- 
kets. Then hundreds of yards of 
sheeting are spread upon the level 
ground, and upon this the onion tops 
are placed in great heaps to dry. 
There are about eight or nine tons of 
seed in one pile. Every day these are 
turned over with a great wooden fork 
to enable them to dry, and after they 
have been treated thus for probably 
two weeks, these same large wooden 
forks are used to place the onion 
heads in the threshing machine, where 
a revolving wheel of six hundred rev- 
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ears and hair, and covers one from top 
to toe, and one is also permeated with 
that very insistent odor of onion seed, 
an odor which is far more rank than 
that of the onion itself. You feel as 
if you never could be cleansed from 
it, and some of the men who work in 
it look as if they had been out in a 
snowstorm. But, then, one cannot 
expect a rose without a thorn, and we 
literally ‘shut our eyes” to the chaff. 

After the seed emerges from the 
threshing machine it would seem to 
an ordinary person that it was nice 
and clean; but the seed-growers evi- 
dently do not think so, for it is then 
put in a trough and washed thor- 
oughly, when it is dried for four or 
five days, then placed in a fan mill, 
whence it goes into a sack, which will 
contain a hundred pounds, and then, 
and not until then, it is ready for 
market. 

While the seed is in the ground 
plenty of rain is needed to make it a 
success, and plenty of rain is usually 
to be had in our California winters. 
But for the harvesting, dry weather, 





—go through the great fields of snowy bloom, cutting off the tops 


olutions per minute separates the seed 
from the chaff. 

The seed, as it is separated, pours 
into large bags attached to the ma- 
chine, and the chaff goes out on the 
ground in great piles. A great deal 
of it goes into one’s eyes, though, and 


with a slight breeze, is the proper 
thing. California usually does just 
about the right thing when it comes 
to weather, and that is why the 
claim for California home-grown seed 
is that it has more vitality, germinates 
more readily, and holds its value 
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— hundreds of yards of sheeting are spread upon the level ground, 
and upon this the onion tops are placed in great heaps to dry. 


longer than seed grown elsewhere. 
Soil and climate here are peculiarly 
adapted to this seed growing. The 
mold is rich and productive. No in- 
tense heat nor severe frosts, plenty of 
rain and the long, dry summer; mild 
breezes, and always the hint of 
the sea. 

The seeds are green when cut, and 
it depends upon the quantity of sap 
in them as to how long it will take 
them todry. If cut inthe morning it 
will take them several days longer 
than if cut in the afternoon, as they 
are covered with dew. No irrigation 
is needed, as nature is so lavish in 
that respect. Lettuce receives about 
the same treatment as the onion. 

It takes two years to get the onion 
blossom and three years to get the 
money. They ship seed east, and 
also supply a large amount in Cali- 
fornia. The seed that is shipped east 
in September is not paid for until the 
following June. Once the price of 
onion seed was one dollara pound, but 
it is now offered at from twenty-eight 
to forty cents. This Stockton ranch 
alone had six thousand bags of onions 
ready to plant in November. 

After the harvest the stalks are 
burned off and the ground all cleaned 
and plowed and made ready to receive 
the seed after the first rains have 
fallen. Upto this time the writer had 
never given the matter of onions very 
much thought. It had seemed that 


possibly there might be as many as 
three varieties of onions, for we had 
seen red, yellow and white. But there 
are many, many kinds of onions, among 
which are the following: 

The Yellow Globe Danver, which 
is an early onion, with a bright yellow 
color and a small neck. There is a 
Yellow Strasburg and a Yellow Dutch 
and a Yellow Danver, which is a flat 
onion and a good yielder. The White 
Portugal is very mild and produces 
the highest-priced onion seed there is, 
because it does not yield very many 
pounds to the acre. The Prize Taker 
is a large, yellow onion, with a mild 
flavor and tenderness, and is said to 
be the grandest variety grown for the 
American climate. The yield is im- 
mense. The Australian Brown has 
only been out here a few years, 
and its color is between a yellow and 
ared. The Southport Red Globe has 
a rich, purplish crimson color. 

There is certainly more in an onion 
than we had thought. And there is 
no saying what new developments 
may yet arise with the high state of 
cultivation to which they are being 
subjected. For onions, “like the 
poor,” are “always with us.” In no 


place in the United States can they be 
grown more successfully than in the 
Santa Clara valley, encircled by the 
everlasting purple of its hills, and the 
endless azure of its skies smiling 
down upon this ‘garden of sleep.” 
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Onion Beginnings. 
SEEDING PACHING AND SHIPPING IN CALIFORNIA. 
By H. L. Wells. 






Stronger than tempest —than 
the surging sea; 
Stronger than time — 


NIONS have a distinct individ- 
() uality of their own, not only in 

their self- assertiveness, either 
raw or cooked, but in the methods of 
their production, and especially in the 
production of the seed with which 
the thousands of acres all over the 
United States devoted to their culture 
are planted. 

So perfect has become the transpor- 
tation system of the country ‘that 
crops are being more and more local- 
ized and specialized every year. 
Whichever section of the country 
produces the best quality or the 
greatest amount to the acre leads in 
tie production of its specialty and 
becomes the general source of supply, 
the cost of transportation being less 
than the advantages of quality and 





quantity possessed by the locality. 

This is why California supplies so 
much fruit to the eastern market; why 
thousands of carloads of celery and 
asparagus go clear across the con- 
tinent from its river bottoms and 
sandy, irrigated lands; why this state 
is almost the exclusive producer of 
prunes for the whole United States; 
why the hops of California and Ore- 
gon supply more than half the demand 
of the country; and it is peculiarly 
the reason why onion seed is pro- 
duced in the Santa Clara valley by 
the hundreds of tons, along with an 
equal amount of other vegetable and 
flower seeds. 

The past season the seed farms of 
Santa Clara valley harvested 1,035,000 
pounds of seed, of which one-half 
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was onion seed. This is equivalent to 
250 tons, of an approximate value of 
$500,000. 

When one considers the size and 
weight of an onion seed, he can form 
some idea of the bulk of half a mil- 
lion pounds, and the number of acres 
of the strong-scented ground fruit 
they would sow. Add to this another 
half million pounds of other vegetable 
and flower seeds of hundreds of va- 
rieties, and some comprehension can 
be had of the extent of seed cultiva- 
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& —threshed like wheat, the 
seed being carried into sacks 


by the machine. 


tion in the county and the relation it 
bears to the vegetable and flower pro- 
duction of the entire United States. 
The seed farms comprise a total of 
three thousand acres, devoted entirely 
to the cultivation of seeds for the 
wholesale market. 

These seeds go to the retail trade 
under the labels of scores of well- 
known seed firms, which are popu- 
larly supposed to grow them for the 
market themselves. When the would- 
be garden maker in the spring goes to 
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to wholesale centers all over 
the United States 
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the grocery store and hesitates be- 
tween two or three boxes of garden 
seeds as to which he will select as 
supplying the best quality, or having 
the best reputation for selling seeds 
that “all grow,” he little thinks that, 
probably, the seeds in both boxes were 
grown on the same hundred-acre field 
in Santa Clara county, Cal., and sold 
at wholesale to the seed firms under 
whose brands they appear on the 
market, yet such is likely to be the 
case. Therefore, in selecting seed it 
is more important to get the right va- 
riety than to get any particular seed 
firm’s name on the package. 

While, at first thought, a field of 
onion tops going to seed does not ap- 
peal to the artistic sense, as a matter 
of fact in real life it is far from in- 
artistic. To be sure, it does not 


appeal to the eye like a forty-acre 
field of blooming sweet peas —a sight 
which also may be seen, possibly the 
intimate neighbor of the onion-seed 


tract — yet it presents far from an un- 
attractive appearance, with the long 
stems and white seed tops bending in 
the breeze. 

Planting of seed begins in Novem- 
ber and is continued through De- 
cember, the mild climate and clear, 
sunny skies permitting the work to 
continue with but little interruption 
because of rain. The farms are kept 
highly cultivated. Special care is 
taken to keep down the weeds and 
to preserve the purity of the seed. 
Equal care is also taken to keep dis- 
tinct and pure the several varieties, so 
that, when put up for market and 
labeled, they shall be strictly accord- 
ing to name. Cultivation is continued 
almost until harvest time, which comes 
in July and August for most varieties of 
seeds, and, in some cases, extends into 
September. 

Harvesting onion seed is a careful 
and particular process, and experi- 
enced labor is required. Nearly all 
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When the pods are thoroughly dry they are carted to the threshing machine— 
po gly ary they 


this labor is Chinese. Wagons are 
driven through the field and are 
loaded with the onion tops, which 
are cut from the stalks by hand. The 
load is then taken to the drying 
ground, where the tops are carefully 
spread out upon white canvas on the 
ground and permitted to remain sev- 
eral days until they are thoroughly 
dry. The entire absence of rain dur- 
ing the drying season and the con- 
tinual warm sunshine promotes this 
process and gives the least possible 
element of danger to the quality of 
the seed from wetting. Sun drying is 
the method of curing all fruit and 
seeds in California, and it accounts for 
much of its superiority to the dried 





products of those sections where arti 
ficial heat is necessary. 

When the pods are thoroughly dry 
they are carted to the threshing ma- 
chine, where they are threshed like 
wheat, the seed being carried into 
sacks by the machine. Then come 
the cleansing processes. The first of 
these is the running of the seed 
through a fanning machine and sep- 
arator. The second is the washing of 
the seed in a trough to get rid of the 
dirt and light particles and undevel- 
oped seeds, which remain on the sur- 
face of the water and are skimmed off. 
The seeds are again spread out to dry, 
and, when in proper condition, are 
raked up and sacked for the market, 
being handled in the wholesale trade 
in canvas bags like flour. 
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As arule, the crop of each grower 
is contracted to some one or more 
wholesale dealers before it is har- 
vested, and, within a few days after 
it is ready for market, it is shipped 
away, going to wholesale centers all 
over the United States, to reappear in 
January and February in the grocery 
stores, neatly packed in little paper 
sacks, with pictures of wonderful veg- 
etables on each sack, but by no means 


as wonderful as the actual vegetables 
themselves when grown in the fertile 
soil and genial climate of the Santa 
Clara valley. As said in the begin- 
ning, it is this climate and this soil 
which has centered here the seed- 
producing industry, because those ad- 
vantages far outweigh the cost of 
transportation, no matter to how dis- 
tant a corner of the United States the 
seeds may be sent. 





STORED POWER — ONIONS READY FOR PLANTING NEXT SEASON’S CROP 


To 1902—Greeting! 


Nineteen Hundred and Two! 


Nineteen Hundred and Two! 


Sweet calendar cherub, here’s hail to you! 
May all the tears be turned to gladness; 
Your blithe good will dispel all sadness; 
Your automobile on rose leaves run; 
Your days be freighted with loads of fun; 

May all that’s good and all that’s true 


Be swiftly thine, 


1902! —C. S. Aitken. 


COVEODEOS § 








Chis is the way the legend runs: 

Somewhere beneath Hrizona suns, 

floweth a river, bright and clear, 

famed for its waters far and near. 

Many a tale of it is told, 

for many have quaffed its waters 
cold — 

And all return with a story new, 

Each swears by the gods his tale is 
true. 

Deeds of valor in search of gold, 

Visions of fabled wealth untold, 

Jewels and treasure beyond compare 

And perils only the brave would dare. 

They have paused a moment on the 
brink, 

Hnd tasted the river’s sparkling 
drink, 

Never again, so the stories tell, 

Can they escape from its wondrous 
spell; 

Saint or sinner, graybeard or youth, 

ho drinks the water cannot speak 
truth. 


Amy Dudley 











Horses of California. 
FROM THE DAYS OF THE MISSIONS TO THE PRESENT. 


By Joseph Cairn Simpson. 


Sixth Paper—Sunny Slope. 


of California breeding-farms for 

the production of fast harness 
horses to the one established by S. B. 
Whipple, the award is made on the 
ground that it was the first one which 
was thoroughly equipped for the bus- 
iness on the occidental side of the big 
rivers. And while some good animals 
were bred here before the organization 
of the San Mateo county rancho, this, 
as the nursery, primary and high 
schools in the education of fast trot- 
ters, was the first to obtain national 


[: giving the first place in the list 


celebrity. Taking the same standard 
to measure the standing of subse- 
quent ventures in the same line, 
Sunny Slope, the foundation of which 
was laid by the late L. J. Rose in 1870, 
will rate second. 

At one time the Sunny Slope horses 
were the “‘cynosure of all eyes.” It 
holds the record of the greatest auc- 
tion sale of trotting stock in the his- 
tory of such transactions, and even in 
this brief sketch of the horses bred at 
Sunny Slope it will be seen that there 
were good grounds for the prominent 
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A VINEYARD CORNER AND OUTBUILDINGS AT SUNNY SLOPE 
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place it held in public estimation. It 
is surprising, too, that the first years 
of Sunny Slope were not entirely 
barren of good results, unless there is 
taken into consideration the advan- 
tages of climate and a location which 
could scarcely be improved. Laboring 
under such a load of adverse circum- 
stances, it is nearly a wonder that 
anything good was accomplished. 
There was an inherent fondness for 
sport on the part of Mr. Rose, especi- 
ally for that class of it in which horses 
were the actors. Acute and intelligent 
in an eminent degree, but, as an off- 
set, he was without a practical knowl- 
edge of the business, and with 
prejudices to overcome which were 
serious obstacles in the way of a high 
degree of success. 

In 1870 I was associated with Mr. 
David A. Gage of Chicago in a stock 
farm and training establishment at 
Atwood Place, in the suburbs of that 
city. Mr. Rose was then on an east- 
ern trip, the purpose of which was to 
buy horses for his farm, and he accom- 
panied Mr. Gage to our place. 

From Mr. Stevens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., he had bought a number 
of horses, among them The Moor, 
then three years old, by Clay Pilot, 
his dam the long-distance trotting 
mare Belle of Wabash, then claimed 
to be thoroughbred, and afterward 
proved to be of that blood, and Min- 
nehaha, by Stevens’ Bald Chief. Mr. 
Gage was the owner of Logan, by 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, a fine horse, 
and when Mr. Rose was looking at 
him I inquired if he intended to take 
one of that dominant race to Cali- 
fornia. His answer was that, without 
wishing to disparage other people’s 
stock, the question forced him to say 
that he was not an admirer of the 
breed, and that Clay Pilot, Jr., and 
Mambrino Chief were the trotting 
strains he would depend upon to pro- 
duce high-class trotters. 

It was evident that courtesy was all 
that prevented him from using more 
emphatic language, and as that opinion 
had a peculiar bearing on his breeding 
operations thereafter, it is worthy of 
consideration. Mr. Rose was then on 


his way to Kentucky, where he bought 
a few mares, and these showed his 
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bent. The nearest approach to the 
fashionable strain he secured was Sul- 
tana by Delmonico, a grandson of 
Hambletonian, and when I called his 
attention to the double cross of the 
blood he reprobated in the best- 
looking weanling on the place in 1875, 
he ascribed his good looks to the dam 
of Sultana, which was by Mambrino 
Chief, her grandam by Downing’s 
Bay Messenger, and the next dam the 
dam of Ericsson, the quality of The 
Moor overcoming the coarseness of the 
maternal lines. As this weanling 
grew into the famous Sultan, it did 
more than chapters of argument to 
partially remove the anti-Hambleton- 
ian views of the proprietor of Sunny 
Slope. 

The next greatest load, however, in 
the adverse handicap was the “bad 
handling,” in the first years, of the 
farm. Mr. Rose testified that the 
horses were literally “butchered” in 
these early years. A Chinaman broke 
the colts and gave them their first 
lessons, and as trainers of capacity 
were scarce in Southern California 
and Mr. Rose was busily engaged in 
orange growing, besides being one of 
the largest vineyardists and wine and 
brandy producers in the state, it was 
some time before he learned that the 
instructions were not up to the proper 
standard. 

Mr. Rose was not a large breeder. 
He had only a few mares at first, and 
young when they were bought. The 
stallions were also juveniles when 
purchased. The Moor was three years 
old, Inca and Overland two- year - 
olds. Two of these foundation mares 
are in the “table of great brood- 
mares.” Gretchen was the dam of 
Romero, Del Sur and Inca; Minne- 
haha the dam of Alcazar, Bay Rose, 
San Gabriel and Sweetheart; and the 
“flower of the flock” was Beautiful 
Bells, the greatest of all trotting brood- 
mares. While Sultana had not the 
technical right to a place in that 
table, as the dam of Sultan she far 
overshadows a majority of those that 
are admitted to membership. 

There was another great drawback 
to the early success of Sunny Slope. 
The Moor died in 1875, and with such 
limited services in the stud and the 
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other impediments mentioned, it can 
be called an extra-good showing when 
there are found six of his get in the 
list, and two of these, Sultan and 
Beautiful Bells, of so high a class as to 
give the Moor a prominent niche in 
the equine Temple of Fame. There 
was one advantage, however, which 
was more than a counterbalance to 
the antagonistic elements, and when 
these were partially eliminated —I 
cannot say they were entirely re- 
moved — made success beyond dis- 
pute or cavil. The location was the 
talisman. A grand farm for breed- 
ing horses in this country of grand 
horse - breeding establishments was 
Sunny Slope, the foremost in the 
state at that time. That was before 
Palo Alto, Rancho del Paso or Oak- 
wood Park Farm had been estab- 
lished, and the San Mateo Stock Farm 
was still embryotic. Portions of a de- 
cription written on the ground and 
published in the California Spzrzt of 
the Times, December 11, 1875, are ap- 


propriate here. I was the turf editor 
of the Sfzrit at that time and made 
the southern trip to attend the Los 
Angeles Agricultural Fair. 

And, by the way, my high opinion 
of the native California horses was 
founded on the number of highly 
formed animals I saw there of un- 
doubted native blood, and which cor- 
roborated the accounts I had read and 
heard of their wonderful powers of 
endurance: 


High mountains in the background, clouds 
enveloping the summit, the ravines partly in 
the shadow, partly in the sunlight, the lower 
portion in the bright beams, the upperin the 
umbra of the dense vapor; in the fore- 
ground rows of orange trees, sparkling 
brooks, tinkling liquid music as they ripple 
over the tiny sandbanks; between these, 
trees which are laden with the full-sized 
fruit, as yet only a shade lighter than the 
enameled foliage. Green grows the alfil- 
erilla in the pasture fields, where colts are 
gamboling in the radiance of a November 
day. Balmy air, bringing the perfume of 
flowers and echoing with the songs of birds. 
Looking down the vista, between the trees 
which form the avenue, is the old Mission 
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Church, and the bells are pealing from the 
lower valley. Great is California! Still 
greater the climate which makes this month 
of November the counterpart of June. Grand 
are the mountains, rich the plains. The 
mountain peaks above the cloudbank, the 
plains dotted with villas, with cottages, 
vineyards and orchards. 

From the City of the Angels to the Mis- 
sion of San Gabriel the railway runs through 
a valley, every inch of which is of rich soil, 
and the late rains have clothed the whole 
country with verdure as thick as the blue- 
grass sod of central Kentucky. Around the 
mission are the old adobe buildings which 
sheltered the inhabitants one hundred years 
ago, and the gardens of the padres are still 
blooming fresh and fair. * * * From the 
depot, near the old Mission of San Gabriel, 
the road is little more than a path through 
unenclosed pastures. 

Perhaps a mile from there is the training 
track, where the colts are educated, and a 
very good half-mile course it is. 

Beyond the training grounds the road is 
fenced in on both sides, and young orange 
trees are on the right and left. We have 
been ascending the ‘‘slope” all the way 
from the depot, but with such an easy 
gradation that our team never ceases to trot, 
when we arrive at the summit of a plateau. 
Turning through a gate at the right, we 
drive through orange and lemon trees, then 
through olive and walnut, for a distance of, 
perhaps, three-quarters of a mile, when the 
house is reached. A handsome villa with wide 
verandas and projecting eaves, it is just the 
thing for the centerpiece of the picture. 
Beautiful without being ostentatious, the 
architecture is so well adapted to the sur- 
roundings, so thoroughly in keeping, that it 
does not attract, at first sight, the attention 
which is afterward given. * * * 

Late in the season as it was when we last 
saw it—the first of December — bees were 
humming among the branches, extracting 
honey from the flowers which bloomed from 
the same branch which held the ripened 
fruit. 

Looking to the westward there is an 
avenue extending from the house for three- 
quarters of a mile, a double row of orange 
trees on either side. Their branches almost 
interlace, forming a vista bounded by the 
blue sky, and green hills miles and miles 
away. * * * 

In the early gloaming, when the moun- 
tains were still glowing in the bright rays of 
the setting sun, we strolled with Mr. Rose to 
the fields in the rear of the cultivated part of 
the farm. Through the orange trees, by a 
smaller vineyard, where the choicest va- 
rieties of foreign grapes were gathered, up 
by the stream, walking on top of the old 
dam, the ‘‘centennial’’ of which has passed, 
into a field where the broodmares were 
running. 

Grass up to the ankles. Can it be possible 
that this is the last day of ‘‘ gloomy Novem- 
ber,’’ when the most favored districts of the 
east are in slush and snow, and whence 


already comes the account of frost twenty 
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degrees below zero; piercing gales, and ves- 
sels blockaded by ice. The mares are sleek, 
as they nibbie the juicy herbage; their coats 
are fine and their eyes lustrous, and they 
caper in glee as we approach to take a closer 
view. No need of barns or close stables 
here. They can breathe the warm air the 
whole of the year, and the rain is like an emol- 
lient bath. 

They career over the field, which is per- 
ennial in its greenness, for, unlike almost any 
other place in California, springs break from 
the upper slope and, spreading gently over 
the surface, flow the whole of the year, 
natural irrigation giving life to the plants. 
We are anxious to get a close look at some of 
those we so highly admired a few days ago, 
and we follow them to the eastern boundary 
of the field. We had become accustomed to 
surprises, but here was the most surprising 
of any we had yet seen. 

Beyond was another pasture field, a large 
field of several hundred acres, the one from 
which the weanlings were driven up the day 
of our first visit. From the elevation we 
could overlook it, and the most famous of the 
woodland pastures of Kentucky which we 
ever saw does not equal it in beauty. The 
thick growth of alfilerilla, burr clover and 
wild oats felt like a thick sod under the foot, 
a soft carpet which takes away the jar of the 
gallop as the colts rush past. Dotted over 
with trees, the symmetrical live oak with 
rounded top in the foreground; back, tall 
sycamores and others of still higher growth. 
Meadow larks were twittering from the fence 
rails, robins, blackbirds and the California 
mocking-bird making melody from among 
the green branches. * * * 


Sunny Slope was more striking, per- 
haps, to one who had been a resident 
of California for only twenty months 
than after seven-and-twenty years has 
brought familiarity with a great many 
places equally as well adapted for 
breeding fine horses, and not a few of 
them correspondingly beautiful, but, 
after the lapse of so many years, vivid 
remembrance justifies the encomiums 
bestowed. 

Sultan and Tommy Gates share the 
honor of being the fastest of the get 
of The Moor. Tommy made the mark, 
2:24, in 1879; Sultan in 1885, when 
that rate of speed was highly cred- 
itable. The dam of Sultan by an 
inbred Hambletonian, Delmonico, un- 
doubtedly weakened Mr. Rose’s prej- 
udice against the tribe, though it was 
far from being eradicated. 

Fleetwing, the dam of Stamboul, 
2:0714; Ruby, 2:191%4, was by Hamble- 
tonian, her dam by Geo. M. Patchen, 
grandam by Abdallah, sire of Hamble- 
tonian, was a potent exemplification 
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of the value of the blood, and, to 
the best of my recollection, Fleet- 
wing was sent to Sunny Slope to be 
bred to Sultan, and that it was subse- 
quent to the birth of Ruby and Stam- 
boul that she became the property of 
Mr. Rose. He would not admit that 
Sultan’s excellence was due to the 
two strains of Hambletonian, and he 
also expressed a decided preference 
for Alcazar (by Sultan from Minne- 
haha) over Stamboul when both were 
colts. 

As I took pleasure (though it might 
be termed a somewhat malicious grati- 
fication) in recalling the conversation 
at Atwood Place, Mr. Rose may have 
likewise enjoyed “sticking to his be- 
lief” when conversing with me, while 
to others he would admit that his early 
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impressions were erroneous. My ob- 
ject in pressing Mr. Rose’s antipathy 
to the pre-eminently potent strain is 
that it has a bearing on the claim 
made in these papers that climate and 
soil are the integrals in the produc- 
tion of horses of the highest class. 
And in this connection it will be 
proper to call attention to the fact 
that, in the paternal line, Clay, The 
Moor, Sultan and Stamboul, three con- 
secutive generations, are unrivaled by 
any others of that family. 

From the death of The Moor until 
Sultan developed, the stallions in use 
were Inca, by Woodford Mambrino, 
from Gretchen by Mambrino Pilot; 
Overland, by Steven’s Bald Chief, his 
dam being Madam Botts; and Silver 
Thread, by The Moor, from a partly 
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thoroughbred mare. Inca and Over- 
land have places in the great list; 
Silver Thread is the sire of the dam 
of Oakland Baron, 2:14%, of Semi 
Tropic, 2:24, and of Lady R., 2:18Y. 

Stamboul and Beautiful Bells were 
the crowning achievement of Sunny 
Slope, though Sultan had a very high 
rank among the sires of fast trotters. 
From the time that Sweetheart won 
the two-year-old championship in 
1880, by trotting in 2:26%, until the 
dispersal of the Sunny Slope stud, 
sons and daughters of Sultan gained 
many memorable victories. 

While Mr. Rose reared several win- 
ners previous to the advent of Stam- 
boul, his greatest success was from the 
time Stamboul won his first race, Sep- 
tember 19, 1884, the annual stakes, 
California State Fair, for two-year- 
olds, until he closed the trotting de- 
partment of Sunny Slope. 

In 1884 Rajah, by Sultan, his dam 
by George Wilkes, won the yearling 
race in 2:55, the race record for that 
age, and Kismet, by Sultan, his dam 
by ason of Hambletonian, won a purse 
of $1000 for two-year-olds, gaining 
the stallion colt record in 2:304%, the 
best previously Steinway, 2:32%. The 
next year, 1885, Ruby, sister to Stam- 
boul, won a race on the Bay District 
track, the last heat of which was 
trotted in 2:20, that being the first 
“twenty mark” tothe credit of Sunny 
Slope. 

At the State Fair of 1885 there was 
a succession of triumphs for the south 
country establishment. Kismet won 
the Occident stake and a purse of 
$1000 for three-year-olds. Ruby was 
first in the 2:25 and 2:30 classes, and 
Alcazar won the two-year-old, and 
with it the stallion colt record, the 
first time that 2:30 was beaten by one 
of that sex and age. At the State 
Fair of 1886 every colt stake of the 
meeting was won by Sunny Slope. 
Stamboul won a stake for four-year- 
olds, Alcazar the Occident stake and 
Soudan the two-year-old stake. 

Inasmuch as Stamboul overshadows 
all the others of Mr. Rose’s breeding 
in performances on the track, the fast- 
est trotter ever bred in Southern Cali- 
fornia and second to Directum in all 
the California-bred stallions, a short 


review of his career and a fuller ac- 
count of his battle with Kremlin will 
tell the story. It is a tale by itself in 
proof of the efficacy of the climate and 
soil of San Gabriel valley and adjoin- 
ing foothills as the breeding-ground of 
fast horses, and when coupled with 
Beautiful Bells the argument is made 
convincing, and strengthened further 
by the numerous winners which were 
bred and reared by Mr. Rose. 

Stamboul was foaled in 1882. His 
color was a rich brown, and he was 
nearly sixteen hands in height. It is 
sufficient to say that his forms— 7. ¢., 
the various points—were such as to 
please the most exacting critic. His 
sire, Sultan, was a fine-looking horse; 
the defects in his make-up were being 
somewhat light in the body and long 
in the limbs. 

But he was a taking horse, when 
shown either to bridle or in harness, 
and one of the best judges of the 
forms of horses paid $15,000 for him 
and he was taken to Kentucky. The 
defects mentioned were entirely elimi- 
nated in Stamboul. Of powerful build 
and great muscular development, sub- 
stance and constitution, there was no 
lack of quality, and Mr. Rose’s conten- 
tion that the thoroughbred dam of 
The Moor had improved the double 
cross of Hambletonian in Sultan, and 
the three strains of that blood in Stam- 
boul, was logical. 

Oftentimes great performers on the 
racecourse and trotting tracks are 
plain in appearance. Some of the 
greatest, however, are exceedingly 
beautiful. Rarely, indeed, is a har- 
ness-bred horse as handsome as Stam- 
boul. I wrote to Mr. Harriman to 
secure the latest photograph of Stam- 
boul. That letter was mailed August 
9th. The answer was a telegram: 


NEw YoRK, August 17, 1901. 
Stamboul died suddenly this morning. 


As Stamboul won two first pre- 
miums at the National Horse Show, 
New York, 1894, and two first pre- 
miums and the champion prize at the 
same exhibition in 1896 and 1897, 
there could not be a stronger certifi- 
cate of his endowment of high form 
and extra beauty. In addition, Mr. 
John H. Schultz, who had seen nearly 
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all of the harness-horse notabilities 
of the past fifty years, pronounced 
Stamboul the handsomest horse he 
ever saw. 

Resuming the performances of Stam- 
boul: In 1887 he won at San Jose, San 
Francisco, Stockton and Los Angeles, 
reducing his record to 2:17%. In 
1888, August 10th, he beat Arab at 
Los Angeles in straight heats, 2:15- 
2:17%4-2:1634 the time. October 20th 
of that year he won the National Trot- 
ting Stallion stake, the largest harness- 
racing stake ever trotted in California, 
and on October 24th took a record of 
2:1434. In 1889 he made 2:12, and 
in 1890 he trotted ten heats, the fast- 


est 2:11, the slowest 2:1334. He did 
not trot any races in 1891. All of 


these performances were made to high 
wheels. 

Pneumatic tires, wheels of small 
diameter and the general use of ball- 
bearing axles 1892, marked a new 


and memorable epoch in harness-horse 
history. Incomplete as the vehicles 
of that day were in comparison with 
those of the present, such a slaughter- 
ing of old records ensued that wonder 
and amazement pervaded the harness- 
horse world. In that year Nancy 
Hanks subtracted five seconds from 
her record — 2:09 to 2:04. This was a 
grand chance for the people who de- 
sired fast “marks” for their horses, 
and there was an eager rush —a craze, 
in fact —to take advantage of the new 
conditions. Stamboul was sent from 
San Mateo to Stockton to lower his 
high-wheel record of 2:11. Kremlin, 
who had a record of 2:224% to the 
cumbrous sulky of 1891, made a great 
campaign in the new. In his third 
race of the year he trotted in 2:13%, 
and, October 10th, at Lexington, Ky., 
in a field of thirteen starters, winning 
in straight heats, 2:11%4-2:13-2:113/. 

In order that readers who are not 
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conversant with trotting affairs in 1892 
may have a proper understanding of 
the contest between Stamboul and 
Kremlin, it will be necessary to pre- 
sent a brief explanation of the situa- 
tion. Zempus Rex will be an appro- 
priate caption. Early in the season 
of 1892 Mr. Malcolm Forbes paid 
$125,000 for Arion, that immense price 
due to a two-year-old record of 2:1034 
to high wheels. 

Near the little town of Indepen- 
dence, Iowa, a kite track had been 
constructed, which was rated as being 
better adapted for fast time than one 
of regulation shape. On that, from 
October 19 to November 10, 1891, there 
were 422 contests against time. At 
Lexington, Ky., in addition to the 
regular events in the programme of 
the big meeting, 1891, there were 77 
battles against time in six days; and 
at Stockton, Cal., from October 6th to 
October 24th, inclusive, 127 of these 
races. Others of the same kind, but 
recorded as “matches,” would largely 
increase thelist, andthe Year Book con- 
taining the records of 1891 was swelled 
from 642 pages of the year before to 
997 pages; and to hold the records of 
1892 two volumes were required, ag- 
gregating 1214 pages octavo, non- 
pareil type. 

Another explanation will be in 
keeping. It may appear singular that 
a contest between two horses on tracks 
so widely separated as Stockton, Cal., 
Nashville, Tenn., and Montgomery, 
Ala., must necessarily be a tame affair. 
Races between different countries, or 
sections of the same country, are al- 
ways exciting. Big matches, North 
vs. South, were frequent in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, rous- 
ing the people of both sections to a 
degree of enthusiasm which might be 
termed frantic. 

In 1842, May 10th, the greatest of 
all these races was decided on the 
Union racecourse, Long Island. The 
match was for $40,000, heats of four 
miles. The Southern champion, the 
Virginia-bred horse, Boston, who, up 
to that time, had won forty races, 
thirty of them at heats of four miles. 
His opponent, Fashion, was bred and 
reared in New Jersey. She had been 
victorious in six of the seven races 
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she had run, though the southerners 
were amazed at the presumption of 
the backers of the Northern mare to 
think that she could beat the “ travel- 
ing terror of the turf,” at a distance 
he was held to be invulnerable. 

I was a sturdy lad at that time. My 
home was among the hills of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, one hundred 
and fifty miles from New York. The 
primeval forest covered a great part 
of the country. Not even a “scrub 
racehorse” within the boundaries of 
the shire, and yet there was excite- 
ment galore. The first intelligence 
came by stage, on a line between New 
York and Oswego. Never at general 
training, political convention, court 
week nor any other public gathering, 
so large a congregation at that county 
seat. When the stagecoach came in 
sight the tale was signaled. Red, 
white and blue ribbons streamed from 
terrets and other parts of the harness. 
An American flag of regimental size 
waved from a staff which brought it 
well above the top of the coach. A 
grand spectacle, as the four horses 
came down the street on a fast gal- 
lop, the leaders tossing their heads as 
though they were proud of the flut- 
tering ribbons. Cheers from the time 
it first came in view, but when the 
driver made a half circle round the 
liberty pole and drew up in front of 
the hotel, and shouted, ‘“‘ Fashion won 
in two heats,’ a volume of hurrahs, 
yells, shrieks, hats, tow frocks, and 
wawmuses thrown into the air, and 
from every second-story window hand- 
kerchiefs waving. The North vic- 
torious! Our section had won. 

Too many big events since A. D. 
1842 to awaken a like enthusiasm, 
and yet the crowds around the bul- 
letin boards during the late contests 
for the America cup testifies that sec- 
tional feeling is still alive. 

“The passage at arms” between 
Stamboul and Kremlin, from its singu- 
larity and the exciting — almost sensa- 
tional—episodes connected therewith, 
widened the circle of interested people 
until it embraced the trotting-horse 
fanciers of the whole country. 

With the close of 1891 California 
was the holder of all the trotting 
championships. Chapter viii, vol. 7, 
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—we drive through orange and lemon trees, then through 
olive and walnut, for a distance of, perhaps, three-quarters of a mile 


Year Book, arrays them in this order: 


CHAMPION TROTTERS. 


> Er re peer es 2:084% 
CHAMPION FIVE-YEAR-OLDS. 
ROUMNMN elicn ean i's! ob lei einiied oe 2:08% 
CHAMPION FOUR-YEAR-OLDS. 
ee erasers emrege< 2:10% 
CHAMPION THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
Oe eee ees ee ery 2:10% 
CHAMPION TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 
BORO Sci eorcésccescheyscnese 2:1034 
CHAMPION YEARLINGS. 
NDING, oS rccs Shove ccucane 2:25% 
CHAMPION STALLIONS. 

ROO NOEO oi sk buy onucaee eae e 2:0834 


Here is a continuous augmentation 
of proofs of the soundness of the posi- 
tion occupied. There was not a single 
record lacking in that list of cham- 





pions, and that intensified the feeling, 
especially the one that was held by 
Palo Alto. 

The two greatest horse - breeding 
states were fighting for supremacy. 
Kremlin for Kentucky, Stamboul for 
California. The championship for 
trotting stallions was the prize. Stam- 
boul was the first to enter the lists. 
In order to afford the best chance for 
comparison, these tables are placed in 
juxtaposition: 


STAMBOUL, STOCK- KREMLIN, NASH- 
TON, CAL, 1892. VILLE, TENN., 1892. 
Sept Zt. . 65.055 moe Nove. 5.....5< 2:08% 
Ce er maiOek Nov. 42... ..<.s. 2:073¢ 
Cs 7 ae 2:08% Nov. 2]1........ 2:08% 
SC At en 2:08 
Nov: 17... ....: 2:09% MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
Nov..40..........5 208% Nov. 20........ 2:09 
PUOW ee on see wise. BeC. 4 occas cs 2:09 
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—where the choicest varieties of foreign grapes were gathered 


Measured by the time, without ref- 
erence to conditions, and that is the 
standard for technical championships, 
Stamboul, on October 27th, was the 
champion, having trotted one-quarter 
of asecond faster than Palo Alto did 
on the same track the year before. 
On November 5th Kremlin dethroned 
the California king. November 9th 
Stamboul regained the scepter. In- 
tensely interesting to the partisans of 
these great horses. 

Bearing in mind that time was the 
supreme essence in these days, the 
pampered idol, the guage which was 
to confer the highest degree of merit, it 
is not at all surprising that when Stam- 
boul was again forced into second place 
by Kremlin, trotting on the twelfth 
day of November in 2:0734, the gene- 
ral public, at least that part of the 


body politic which took the least in- 
terest in horses, awaited with anxiety 
the telegraphic announcement. 

Californians had no reason to ex- 
pect that the unbroken chain of vic- 
tories to high wheels would remain 
intact. The greatest of all trotters, in 
my opinion, Palo Alto, was dead; 
Sunol lame; but there was a huge 
amount of satisfaction that, so long as 
the tests were to a kind of vehicle 
which was, without question, a better 
trial of endurance at a high rate of 
speed, the “‘star of empire” shone the 
brightest on the Pacific Coast. 

When Kremlin, on the twelfth of 
November, trotted in 2:0734, the stent 
he had set for his competitor was 
an arduous one, indeed. A quarter of 
a second, from the time the battle had 
fairly begun, marked the differences. 
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Thus: S. 2:081%4-K. 2:084-S. 2:08-K. 
2:0734. And again Stamboul won by 
the same margin, trotting, on Nov- 
ember 23d, in 2:07%. 

Stout of heart, strong in nerve force 
and muscular power, the Kentuckian, 
with undiminished valor, renewed the 
strife. 

Further to the southward, the lists 
would be in a balmier climate than 
the early winter time of Tennessee. 
Montgomery, Ala., was the chosen 
field. There was no shirking, nor 
endeavor to secure an easier task. 

To beat 2:07% was the emblazon- 
ment over the portal to the lists, and, 
under the absurd ruling which gov- 
erns, if Kremlin had trotted in 2:07% 
lost would be the inscription, and his 
record still have stood at 2:0734. 
Kremlin’s Alabama record was 2:09- 
2:09, and he retired from the field 
without loss of honor. 

By reference to the tables it will be 
learned both horses were remarkably 
consistent performers, and “ consist- 
ency is a jewel” which is highly 
valued in racehorses. Kremlin had 
trotted in six races, thirty-seven heats, 
before engaging in the struggles 
against time. Therefore, he was well 
seasoned. Stamboul had not trotted 
for two years, and hence he could not 
be in real prime condition. Conse- 
quently, it will be a fair comparison 
to take Stamboul’s five last essays 
against those of Kremlin — which com- 
prise the five real battles for the cham- 
pionship between these two — though, 
it is safe to say, that under this align- 
ment the Kentuckian isfavored. This 
will bring them closely together, 
though the horse which stands second 
in the record has the best of it. The 
averages of these heats are: Kremlin, 
2:08.45; Stamboul, 2:08.55. 

Had the defeat been accepted in the 
same gallant spirit that marked the 
conduct of the stubbornly contested 
races for the stallion championship, it 
would have been an enjoyable episode 
in the “truly American sport.” But 
the contention which followed and 
the endeavor to throw out the record 
of Stamboul were the reverse of 
praiseworthy, and though successful 
so far as the American Trotting Reg- 
ister Association (the owner of Kremlin 
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president) was concerned, otherwise a 
complete failure. The Pacific District 
Board of Appeals, N. T. A., held meet- 
ings in Stockton and San Francisco, 
made a searching investigation and 
emphatically endorsed Stamboul’s rec- 
ord of 2:07%. 

That Sunny Slope was decidedly 
successful in sustaining the claim of 
superiority of California in the way of 
breeding and rearing fast trotters is 
evident. In addition to the cham- 
pions and other good racehorses bred 
by Mr. Rose, as stated before, Beauti- 
ful Bells, the empress of all trotting 
broodmares, is entitled to the first 
place. 

The glorious performances of the 
descendants of the grand matron on 
the tracks and the renown of her sons 
and grandsons in the stud, would fur- 
nish material for a volume of goodly 
size. She also proved that Mr. Rose’s 
high estimate of the strains of blood 
in her genealogy was correct judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Rose had good reasons for say- 
ing that his horses were butchered in 
the first years of Sunny Slope, and I 
am constrained to add that the system 
of training and methods employed in 
succeeding years were far from being 
as good as those of Palo Alto and San 
Mateo Stock Farm. 

It may appear like hyper-caution to 
criticize methods which resulted so 
well, but, in pursuing the investiga- 
tion and presenting arguments sup- 
ported by facts, to illustrate that the 
position taken is tenable, it is legiti- 
mate contention to show that there 
were counteracting influences. 

In a former paper I quoted from 
Marvin’s book on training trotters: 
“ Nevertheless, I believe I can go to 
Kentucky and have better results in 
the end, in spite of the fact that many 
eastern people attribute all our suc- 
cess to climate.” At Cincinnati, on 
September 27th, Marvin won the 2:13 
class trot with Captor, in 2:14%-2:12- 
2:10, to the best of my recollection, 
the first time he had driven a trotter 
to a place in the “inner circle” since 
his last drive in California, nearly ten 
years ago. In the list of champion 


trotters at the close of 1891, there is 
only one of them, Frou Frou, which 
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N. T. SMITH 
Captain Smith, of San Francisco, is a member of the Board of Review, National Trotting 
Association He has been for many years a leading worker for the advancement of harness- 
racing interests on the Pacific coast, and took active part in the development, by the late Senator 
Stanford, of the great horse breeding farm at Palo Alto. 
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Marvin did not drive. His late victory 
was won by the son of a California-bred 
horse, Electric Bell, by Electioneer, 
from Beautiful Bells. 

Stamboul has forty-five in the list, 
all of them trotters. Thirteen of them 
have beaten 2:20, the three fastest — 
Stamboulet, 2:104%; Ellert, 2:11, and 
Stam B., 2:114%—bred in California. 
And as his years in the stud were 
about equally divided between far- 
west and far-east, the simple state- 
ment is enough. 

It must not be inferred from this 
paper being practically confined to 
Sunny Slope that it is the only place in 
Southern California which has gained 
celebrity as the nursery of fast harness 
horses. Dew Drop, the farm of L. H. 
Titus, which “marches” with Sunny 
Slope, occupies a prominent place in 
harness-horse history. And so does 
Ela Hills, where Hancock Johnson 
bred at least one champion of his day; 
and so many horses reared “south of 
Tehachapi” have won on eastern 
tracks this season that the lower coun- 
try will take a high place in the an- 
nals of trotters and pacers. 

When the thoroughbred division is 
presented Santa Anita will be quite 
close to the head of the procession, 
and altogether the land where the 
orange, the vine and the olive are 
produced in lavish abundance and of 
the best quality, will also show that it 
is equally as well adapted for the de- 
velopment of high-grade animals. 


Captain N. T. Smith, treasurer of 
the Southern Pacific Company, has 
been intimately connected with the 
harness-horse affairs on the Pacific 
coast, and has been of great service in 
promoting dependant interests, but 
his work has been done so quietly, 
that only those who are on what 
may be termed the inside, can fully 
appreciate these services. A warm 
friend of Leland Stanford, he was 
deeply interested in the founding of 
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Palo Alto, and, from its inception un- 
til the present time, that interest is un- 
abated. He worked with a will to 
advance the sport of harness-racing as 
a sport which would meet the appro- 
bation of the great public, used every 
endeavor to keep it above reproach, 
and whatever work was necessary on 
his part to accomplish that object, was 
cheerfully rendered. 

As a member of the Board of Re- © 
view, National Trotting Association, 
and chairman of the Pacific District 
Board, Captain Smith has done effec- 
tive work. At the National Trot- 
ting Association Congress, in New 
York, in February, 1896, he was 
elected vice-president and still holds 
that office. Work did not deter him 
from accepting positions which de- 
manded a great deal of labor, without 
other recompense than the satisfaction 
of advancing the cause. He was man- 
ager and treasurer of the Stanford 
stake, a trotting stake for three-year- 
olds, the most important stake of that 
class ever established in California, 
and held the position until the details 
were turned over to the California 
State Fair directors —a period of sev- 
eral years. He also accepted the same 
position in the National Trotting Stal- 
lion stake, augmented, however, with 
the secretary’s work, and never since 
that stake was decided has there been 
so successful a harness-racing event 
on this coast; and it is quite safe to 
say that in the past five years there 
has never been a purely harness- 
racing meeting, of a week’s duration, 
which equaled the receipts of that one 
day. The winning of that stake by 
Stamboul was one of the most con- 
spicuous performances in the career 
of that great horse. 

Thoroughly conversant with the 
rules, of clear conception, a mental 
temperament which leads to a close 
and careful investigation, Captain 
Smith is admirably qualified for the 
position he holds in the National As- 
sociation. 


Oh, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 
And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 


— Whittier. 

















Gold Hill on the Rogue. 


By Caspar W. Hodgson. 


RATER LAKE, Rogue river, Siskiyou mountains —any one of them 
would make southern Oregon famous the wide world over, and yet how 
few tourists at this day know anything about them. They pass the 
Siskiyou on the now famous Shasta route, and travel an hour along the banks 
of the Rogue. They realize that the mountains are wonderful, the river beau- 
tiful— but they have seen nothing to compare 
with that which further acquaintance unfolds. 

I had passed through the beautiful region 
many times and had become enchanted from the 
car-window point of view. One day during the 
trout season I passed through Gold Hill, and, it 
being Sunday, I could not resist the temptation 
to get off and go fishing. 

Gold Hill is one of the prettiest towns on the 
line, being situated on a high bluff overlooking 
the river and opposite the hill from which it takes 
its name. Though this is near the center of the 
Rogue River valley, the railroad here goes 
through a sort of pass in the low, rounded hills. 
The surroundings are most picturesque; no pret- 
tier environment for a town can be imagined. 
The people were kind and obliging, and I had 
no difficulty in getting started up the Rogue 
within an hour. 





And such a river — beautiful, clear water, sometimes rushing madly over 
stones, as often moving through great dark, deep pools; wooded banks, not 
dense, but open and inviting—a Nature lover’s stream from any standpoint. 
The Rogue trout are famous for their gamy qualities and their size, sometimes 
weighing ten pounds. Salmon also run far up the river. My luck was good 
and the day was soon done. 
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GLIMPSES OF GOLD HILL, OREGON, AND OF THE FAST-FLOWING RIVER ABOVE THE TOWN 
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Railway Notes. 





Many cordial letters of appreciation of 
transcontinental train service, of courtesies 
extended, of climate enjoyed, have been re- 
ceived from eastern residents who attended 
the Triennial Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, held in San Francisco in October 
last. Here are a few good words for the 
dining-car service enjoyed by a party of 
churchmen on the journey from New Or- 
leans over the Sunset Route. It is from the 
Rev. Walter Whitaker, of Christ Church, 
Tuskaloosa, Ala., and is addressed to Superin- 
tendent of dining-car service, D. Urquhart. 
The writer says, in part: ‘‘In behalf of a 
large party of bishops, clergy and laymen * 

* and voicing their unanimous senti- 
ment, I desire to express to you the complete 
satisfaction given us on the whole journey by 
your dining-car service. We passed over a 
number of other roads returning, but we did 
not find anywhere a service that could, in 
any respect, approach it. * * * The con- 
ductor has evidently taken the thirty-third 
degree in the art and science of realizing the 
ideal of a dining-car.” 

gm 

William S. Wall, attorney, of Woodland, 
Cal., who has recently returned from an east- 
ern trip, writes: ‘‘I had every courtesy 
extended me by the employes of the road, 
both from Sacramento to Ogden and on the 
southern route. I was very much interested 
in the things to be seen from New Orleans, 
coming this way; in fact, things can be seen 
and the traveler can learn much on this line 
that cannot be seen on any other southern 
road. Should I go south again I would most 
assuredly go over the Sunset Route.”’ 


The thirty- fifth annual session of the 


California Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Pacific Grove December 30, 31, 1901, 
and January 1, 2, 3, 1902. The assem- 


bling of the association will be preceded, 
as usual, by a session of the Council 
of Education, Hon. Thomas J. Kirk, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, chair- 
man. The council will meet at 9 A. Mm. 
Monday, December 30th. The opening 
session of the association will be held in 
Assembly Hall the same evening. The 
principal speakers before the general sessions 
will be Dr. K. Benjamin Andrews, president 
University of Nebraska, and Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, professor of the Science and Art of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, president Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University, and Dr. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, president University of Cali- 
fornia, will also address the association, be- 
sides other educators well known throughout 
the state. Wednesday evening, January Ist, 
will be devoted to a social entertainment at 
the Hotel del Monte. Special rates for the 
round trip to the convention are made from 
all parts of the state. 


gm 


A merry party of Christmas excursionists, 
numbering about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons, left San Francisco, December 18th, for 
the City of Mexico. Assistant General Pas- 
senyer Agent H. R. Judah of the Southern 
Pacific was in charge of the special train. 
The tourists will spend the holidays in the 
picturesque and historic southern city, mak- 
ing side trips to various points of interest. 











Hind Words from Wise Critics. 

















Sacramento, Cal., Record-Union —SUNSET 
for October (San Francisco) is a very beauti- 
ful number, artistic in design, rich and 
chaste in illustration, choice and informing 
in matter. The magazine is doing great 
good in presenting the claims of California 
to eastern people, and for the matter of that, 
to our own, also, opening up rich mines of 
information. The October number has a 
splendid portrait of President McKinley and 
a splendid frontispiece, ‘‘The Caddies’ 
Friends.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle — A valuable 
and interesting article on ‘‘ Basket-makers of 
California at Work,’ by George Wharton 


James, is the leader in SUNSET for Novem- 
ber, illustrated with many beautiful repro- 
ductions of photographs. Mr. James is one 
of the authorities on this subject, and hence 
the value of his notes, especially in regard 
to the designs adopted by the weavers. 
Charles Howard Shinn has an admirable 
paper on ‘‘ Experimental Agriculture in Cali- 
ifornia,” which will give many readers a new 
idea of the important work now being per- 
formed at the University of California sta- 
tions. Other noteworthy papers are: “San 


Mateo Horse Breeding Farms,’’ by Joseph 
Cairn Simpson, 
Timepieces,”’ 


“Correct Time and 
H. McConnell. 


and 
by F. 














SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 
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FLOWERS, MUSIC, GOLF 
LINKS, BOWLING ALLEY, 
CROQUET GROUNDS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, BOATS, 
FISHING PIERS, PORCE- 
LAIN BATH TUBS, AND. A 
REMODELED FISH GRILE 





WM. E. ZANDER, Manager 





Santa Monica is quickly reached 

from Los Angeles by Southern 

Pacific trains and electric car each 
thirty minutes. 
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Hotel Pleasanton 


The Leading Family Tourist Hotel. 
Corner Close to the Theatres, Churches and Principal Stores. 
Two lines of cable cars pass the hotel. 
Sutter and Jones Sutter Street line direct from the Ferry and to the Golden 
Gate Park. 

Streets The excellence of the cuisine and service are leading fea- 
tures, and there is an atmosphere of home comfort 
rarely met with in a hotel. 

San Francisco Rates $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 


0. M. Brennan, Proprietor 





Buy a Home in California ss", 


= FLOWERS” 

















TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 

2 IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 








Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 

















HOTEL LANGHAM 


John P. Gallagher, Proprietor 


Corner Ellis and Mason 
Rates 


American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
European, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day 
Steam Reated San francisco, Cal. 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

They have a reputation a wo our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
roads are opened in all directions. Upon portionsof the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses, 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted 
tc barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised here. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable lands except in the 
artesian belt. In this district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost of 
from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season. These moist lands are the best for growing apples and 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. Ina word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offe ring strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per annum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 


THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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We. D, ELLIS PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PITKIN, VICE*PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER A.0Nz0 P. STRONG, SECRETARY 


M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT 


Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHAN'CAL ENGINEER 


SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY N. Y., U.S.A. 





EsTABLisHED 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ANNuaAt Capacity, 450 








GUAYMAS 


on the 











Sunset 
Route 











Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


Send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - Mexico 











San Joaquin 


County 


Central California’s 
Garden Spot 


RICH BOTTOM LANDS AT 
LOW PRICES 
GOOD MARKETS 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


No better opportunity was ever offered 
the farmer than is offered today in 
San Joaquin County 


For facts, figures and full information, address 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Stockton, California 














Authorized Capital Stock... ...$6,000,000 0C 


Subscribed... .. .... 3,000,000 00 
Paid In.... .. 1,500,000 00 
oe and U ndivided ‘Profits 750,000. 00 


MITED 


Remainder subject to call 


Bills of Exchange, paral and Travelers’ Letters of Travel Issued, Collections Made, and 
Stocks, Bonds and Bullion bought and sold on most favorable terms 
London Office, 18 Austin Friars San Francisco Office, N. E. cor. Sansome and Pine Sts. 
Managers in San Francisco, IGNATZ STEINHART and P. N. LILIENTHAL 





It is furnished by us. All of the 


at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
LOOK i285: 


best periodicals i in the State—or nearly all— 


get their paper at our place. 


All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO. 


401-403 SANSOME STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 





American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. H. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


& AND 10 PINE STREET 


FACTORY 


332 BAY STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELLCPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 














AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SMITH, Sales Agent E. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington Spokane, Washington 
O. D. COLVIN, Sales Agent M. K. Lott, Sales Agent 
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The great transconti- 
nental route, through 
Salt Lake City via the 
Rio Grande Western 











and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroads, appeals strongly 
to the traveling public, not only 
because of its unequaled attractions 
in scenery, its Western pioneer his- 
tory, the topographical similarity of 
the great Salt Lake basin to the Holy 
Land, with its Mormon Temples and 
edifices,and other interesting features 
along the route, but also because of its 
THREE SPLENDIDLY- EQUIPPED 
FAST TRAINS across the continent 
daily. 


No European trip of equal length can 
compare with that from Ogden or 
Salt Lake to Denver, via this route, 
in grandeur of scenery or wealth of 
novel interest. Requests for detailed 
information or literature cheerfully 
complied with by 














F. W. Tnompson, Gen’! Agt., 
625 Market St., San Francisco 
J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’l Agt., 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 


Gro.W. HEINv7z, Asst. Gencral 
Passenger Agt., Salt Lake City 
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~ SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER: ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN- THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 




















DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 

















GALENA ??:: 
ee OILS 








Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


with these Lubricants 
ere of the world 


are at all 
interested, 
please 

inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 




















el THAN ANY OTHER........ 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 














TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 











For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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PONDER TASTES 











ESTABLISHED 1831 





| BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE | 
WORKS 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 





ANNUAL CAPACITY, 1200 
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BROAD aNd NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. 





Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. i 

















Southern 
Pacific 


Information 
Bureau 


613 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Headquarters for traveiers 
Full information, free, about California 
Lots of literature 
Send your mail in our care 


WM. MCMURRAY, AGENT 











All the modern conveniences 
Up-to-date 
Headquarters for mining and commercial men 
Newly fitted throughout 


Russ House 


J. S$. YOUNG & SONS 
Proprietors 


Montgomery, Pine and Bush Sts. 


Center of business district 
Convenient to all car lines 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


300 rooms 
Suites with baths 
Sample rooms 


American Plan, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per day 
European plan, $ .75, $1.00 and $1.50 per day 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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UNION 
PACIFI 


The Greater 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 


IT WAS THE ROUTE IN “49”! 
IT IS THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 


GREAT NAMES 


SEATTLE 
i 











STUDY THB MAP 











° 
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SAN DIEGO “Rand, Medtally & Co,, Mage’ s Ohiengo, cei 














HEN fast passenger train service across the continent was first 
adopted by the Union Pacific Railroad, the first train was named 
“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” a daily train; the second was named ‘THE 
GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL,” a weekly train. These trains have given way 
to the great California train, “THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” which runs 


every day in the year, one of the fastest and finest trains in the world. 





One of the sights for passengers traveling on ‘*THE OVERLAND 
LIMITED,” is a hole bored through the Rockies (Sherman Hill Tunnel) 
piercing the hardest of granite rock of Archzean forma- 
tion, so well constructed and free from smoke and bad 
air, (the atmosphere is so clear that one may see with 
the naked eye from one end to the other). 





Be sure your ticket reads via this route. 





call on your nearest agent or address E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T.A., Omaha, Neb. 











California os o o 


The N the summit of Mt. Hamilton is the greatest astronomi- 
Lick cal observatory in the world. San Jose is the chief city 

of the Santa Clara Valley, one of the greatest fruit-grow- 
Observatory ing sections in the world and a garden of bloom the year round. 








The If you are traveling to San Jose, or through that delight- 

City of ful city to Mt. Hamilton, and require superior hotel accommo- 
dations, the 

San Jose HOTEL VENDOME 

The will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on 

Hotel Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 

a no GEO. P. SNELL, Manager 

Uenaome San Jose, Cal. 














E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 


THE ee, 
SOUTHERN 
JANNEY =| CALIFORNIA 


COUPLER 








THE 


— HEALTH RESORT | 


OF THE 





THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 


M.c.B. COUPLER CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 


Maaufactared Exclasively by 5c. STAMP, TO THE 


The McConway Torley Co. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA 
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Garden Spot of California 


San Luis Obispo 
County 








FINE ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS 
ORANGES — APPLES 
LEMONS — PEARS 
OLIVES — PEACHES 
WALNUTS— BARLEY 
SUGAR BEETS AND BEANS 
EARLY VEGETABLES AND SEED GARDENS 
MINES AND WHEAT GROWING 








“THOUSANDS of people are making more than com- 

fortable livings in the above industries in SAN 
LUIS OBISPO COUNTY —a county of delightful coast 
and mountain resorts, with beautiful scenery everywhere 
and a climate unexcelled on the California Coast. 


There 1s room for thousands more. 


The country extends a special invitation to people with 
small capital. Write a line for information in detail to 


San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade 
San Luis Obispo 
California 
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PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO, 


Southern California Route 
For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 


The express steamships SANTA ROSA or STATE OF CALIFORNIA leave San Francisco Sundays 
and Wednesdays. Returning, leave San Diego, Tuesdays and Fridays; Los Angeles Ports and 
Santa Barbara, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

For Los Angeles, calling at Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, Port 
Harford (San Luis Obispo), Gaviota, Santa Barbara, Ventura, Hueneme, 
East San Pedro, San Pedro and Newport 


Steamship Corona leaves San Francisco, Saturdays. Returning, leaves San Pedro, Mondays; 
Ventura and Santa Barbara, Tuesdays; Port Harford, Monterey and Santa Cruz, Wednesdays. 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 


For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships C1ITy oF PUEBLA, WALLA WALLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth 
day. Returning, leave above ports every fifth day 


» 





Steamship SANTA Rosa — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 
For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skaguay and Sitka 


Express steamships leave Seattle every fifth day. Intermediate steamers every few days, 
connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, etc., 
every fifth day, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. 


San Francisco—Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamship Pomona leaves San Francisco for Eureka every fifth day. Returning, leaves 


Eureka every fifth day. a 
Mexican Route 


For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 
Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship Curacao leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 


The Company reserves the right to change steamers, sailing dates and hours of sailing on all 
routes, without previous notice. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than by any other. Through tickets sold to all the principal places on the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 
GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents, 10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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CALIFORNIA 
Greatest winter resort in the world 
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